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A very delicate and unique pewter hang- _ ‘| = 
ing fixture. While it is of the 19th cen- - 
tury, it is our belief that an American 
pewter fixture is most rare. 


This wood and tin fish weather vane, 
too, is American Art, as is the maple 
Spanish-foot Queen Anne stool still re- 
taining its original black paint and cov- 
ered with old blue “linsey woolsie.” 
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ELOISE SPAETH, GUEST EDITOR 


IN THE RELATIVELY SHORT TIME the effort at union 
between industry and the arts has been going on, a 
great deal of money, time, thought and effort has 
been spent on bringing the two together, not only 
for their mutual advantage, but for that of the 
public. It is entirely reasonable to ask the questions: 
Has anything been accomplished? Are the results 
in any way comparable to the effort? 

While it is reasonable to ask the questions — I 
think they must be asked fairly regularly of any 
art-industry program as it moves along — it is not 
reasonable to expect final answers now. Provisional 
answers can be found in plenty. Some you will find 
in these pages. By and large, I think the provisional 
answer is affirmative, and in the very act of writing 
some of these pages and riding herd on all of them, 
I suppose I betray my strong suspicion that the 
final answers too will be yes. Churchill remarked 
that he had not become His Majesty’s First Minister 
in order to preside at the dissolution of the British 
Empire. Just so, the Spaeths have not become guest 
editors of the Art and Industry issue of ART IN 
AMERICA in order to dismantle the whole idea. 

The reason it is much too soon for any final ver- 
dict is that the art and industry relationship is in 
general the product, or the concern, of public rela- 
tions; and public relations, automatically, is a long- 
haul proposition. 

The problem of public relations has existed in 
one form or another for a long time. I suppose Nero 
was warned plenty that he might go too far. He 
would have been well served by a public relations 
man who urged caution in treating with this “Chris- 
tian problem.” Whether Ivy Lee was making good 
will out of the Rockefeller oil money or Andrew 
Carnegie was pulling his dollars out of steel and 
dotting the country with Carnegie libraries, the need 
for a bridge between the public world and the in- 
tellectual, social, aesthetic world was felt. It was 
in the twentieth century that public relations was 
made into a package and given a name. 

While the colossal individual fortunes alluded to 
were adjusting to changing conditions, something 
important was happening to American industry at 


large, and the words, “depression,” “New Deal,” 
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“unionization,” “excess profits tax,” “corporate in- are I 
come tax,” are some that sketch dimly what it was. legal! 
Exactly what it was depends to a great extent on Ame 
your point of view. You might say that in those lack 
years and through those instruments, American in and 
dustry was forced to a realization that making Th 
money for money’s sake was not enough. Again, Ame 
you might say that in those years American indus poral 
try achieved maturity, discovered the concept of man: 
the corporate good citizen, took its place as a fully Th 
contributing member of the national community. enco: 

While fairly recent as an extension of »ublic 

relations, the mutually beneficial connection be ‘ween Main } 


creative art and the economic center of the com 





munity is anything but new. It has been, bhistort 
cally, the normal state of things. The vast bulk of #— 





what survives of the art of antiquity — A siati¢, 





Egyptian and Greek and Roman — came into exist 





ence in the first place on commission fror: that 






economic center, which may also have bee the 





spiritual and governmental center. The feuda. lord, 






the medieval guild, the Renaissance Prince, a\. will, 





few exceptions were close to their economic -ente 






| without exception were the chief support art, not only under the well-known “5%” provisions 





and 
of th» art of their time. for direct contributions, but under the probably 
W.. the original Puritanical impulse of our more productive heading of the legitimate expense 
coun » had thrown off its inherent suspicion of the of building, maintaining and expanding good public 
arts .- tools of Satan, and when, at about the same relations. 
time. :t began to realize the tremendous results of The American standard of living, in most areas, 
its nomic dedication, the American economic has so risen that it may now embrace a higher 
cente:. too, turned to the arts. Frick, Mellon and standard of intellectual living, as well. If it be 
the ciher great names, supreme economic individ- objected that the rising standard of living makes 
ualist:. followed literally in the footsteps of the for a materialist civilization, the answer is clear: 
Medici, buying once more the paintings and sculp- the fine arts, indubitably of the spirit, are also 
ture the Medici and their peers had already bought. indubitably of the earth’s materials. At once a 
They dealt, in short, with an official art, not at all spiritual enterprise and the highest form that the 
in the meaning of the term today, but with an art materialist way of life can achieve, the arts, by 
that had, after all, been commissioned or approved definition, provide the essential bridge between mat- 
by the official body of a prior society. It is my ter and spirit. 
personal opinion that the corporate good citizen is Yet, as always, there must be a stimulus, a spark, 
closer, in his art effort, to the real footsteps of the a guiding genius in more than an individual sense. 
Medici. For the Medici are remembered, not be- Where better to find it than in the field which has 
cause of their contributions to archeology and the produced the single peculiarly American genius, 
digging up of Roman ruins, but for their staunch corporate organization and industrial development? 
and unflagging support of the artists of their own For not only has the corporate manager lost his 
time. distrust of art in recent decades, as witness, for 
There are other reasons, of course, for the change example, the shimmering Bertoia screen for the 
a, in art-style from the Mellons and the financial Manufacturers’ Trust Company’s Fifth Avenue 
bd “sack of Rome” to the corporate good citizen’s less branch; but the artist, too, has got over his own 


flamboyant support of his contemporaries. For suspicion of corporate wealth. “To shock the bour- 
one thing, it’s cheaper. For another, the Romans geois” is no longer part of any artist’s ambition — 
are now on guard, and all over Europe have erected perhaps because the bourgeois is so much harder 
legal walls against a new sack. More important, to shock than he used to be. And the new corporate 
Americans are no longer quite so free to admit the good citizen has completely abandoned his predeces- 
lack of a native culture. The art of their own time sor’s attitude of Art? Bah! Humbug! While he 


and place speaks to them in their own language. uses the artist’s work to further his own ends, 


There is a logic in the present situation of art in whether it’s to enhance his bank or commission 
America that almost cries out for large-scale cor- drawings for his book or record jackets, his approach 
poraie involvement! The public is here, the de- is that of one professional to another. In their 
man< is here. mutual maturity lies the greatest hope for the con- 
The corporate tax laws, as noted above, signal tinuing collaboration of the fine arts, architecture 


encoviagement to the corporation venturing into and industry. 


Main } -sking Room of the Manufacturers Trust Company’s Fifth Avenue Office, featuring the sculptured metal screen by Harry Bertoia. 






































Artist ~ Charies Howard 


CALIFORNIA — annual purchases: $8% billion — mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Save Waste Poper 


Charles Howard’s ad (1946) for the Container Corporation of A-:neric® 





erica. 


Not 1, NOT QUITE YET, is the portrait of American 
busi: ss as a patron of the arts taken for granted. 
The :. lividual businessman as a patron is, of course, 
as fat.iliar a figure as a praying donor in a Flemish 
altarp:cce. Most of America’s great collections were 
gathered by men to whom the manipulation of 
money and goods was as familiar as the manipula- 
tion of paint to an artist, and most of the principal 
collectors of contemporary art are businessmen, 
lawyers, and financiers. The same is by no means 
true of businessmen in groups; the modern corpora- 
tion is still quite surprised (and in many cases not 
a little pleased with itself) to find its members 
meddling in the affairs of culture. 

If you happened to sit where I do, at an editor’s 
desk, you would be, as I am, an inveterate collector 
of publicity releases and clippings. They are like 
leaves on the winds of news, and where they pile 
up there is apt to be a story. The little pile marked 
“Art and Industry” which began to gather in my 
file a decade ago has now turned into a formidable 
sheaf, and it grows with increasing speed. Not since 
the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 
has industry expressed such concern with art. 
“Culture and Money for Nyack” is the headline on 
a December 1955 Herald-Tribune story, with the 
subhead, “Bank Open Sunday to Show Art.” An- 
other, a release for Tuesday, November 29, 1955, 
from the Fine Arts Department of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, starts: “One of 
America’s most beloved citizens, Anna Mary Robert- 
son “loses, better known as Grandma Moses... ” 


The sory is about Grandma Moses’ appearance on 


a tele ision show in connection with an exhibition 
of |» paintings “in space contributed by Thomas 
J. W- son,” chairman of I.B.M. Another December 
rele: « says that Alcoa Steamship Company, Ine. is 
oper ~< an exhibition of one hundred and twenty- 


sevei paintings by artists of the Caribbean at the 
Nati: al Arts Club in New York. A news story 
int» New York Times reports that the Junior 
Cha: ser of Commerce of Princeton, New Jersey, is 
the onsor of exhibitions of modern paintings in 
sup: iarkets, barber shops, hardware stores and the 


like “The purpose of the two-week exhibition,” 


the ory says, “is to give Princeton residents an 





W hose Business is Art? 






BY RUSSELL LYNES 


opportunity to increase their appreciation of mod- 
ern art.” Last summer when Huntington Hartford 
took it upon himself to set the citizenry straight on 
the subject of contemporary painting, he not only 
bought full-page advertisements in the New York 
Times and Herald-Tribune but, more significantly, 
in the Wall Street Journal where businessmen were 
bound to see it. 

It would be possible to compound such examples 
into a convincing argument that business is up to 
its knees in culture, but the argument would be 
specious. It is true that business has got its feet 
more than a little wet, and is likely to get them 
wetter. But far more significant, and a great deal 
healthier than wet feet, as I hope to demonstrate, 
is the indirect subsidy that business gives to the 
arts in the course of minding its own business. 

Before we look at the indirect subsidies, however, 
let us consider some of the ways in which business, 


qua business, has assumed the role of art patron... 





Painting by Pierre Roy for Dole Pineapple — a cam- 
paign initiated by Charles Coiner of N. W. Ayer. 
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Ben Shahn. “Silent Music,” 1950 silkscreen print based on a drawing done for a pro- 
motion folder for Columbia Broadcasting System. Downtown Gallery, New York. 


or, more accurately, as art consumer and promoter. 

The recent history of the concern of business with 
the arts is familiar to anyone with curiosity about 
the fortunes of painting in America, There have 
been honest attempts to use the services of artists, 
and there have been questionable ones. There have 
been imaginative advertising campaigns like those 
devised by Charles Coiner of N. W. Ayer for DeBeers 
Diamonds in 1939 and somewhat later for Dole 
Pineapple in which artists of stature, such as Georgia 
O’Keefe and Eugene Berman, were used intelligently 
to establish a mood of quality for quality products. 
There have been experiments which seemed daring 
when they were first tried — such as the Container 
Corporation of America’s several series of advertise- 
ments in which paintings, abstract and otherwise, 
have been used more for the purpose of attracting 
attention to a corporation’s name than to its prod- 
uct. On the other hand, there have been ludicrous 
and pretentious advertising and publicity gimmicks 
in which artists have been used more for their kudos 
than for their skills — the Lucky Strike series of 
paintings of about a decade ago in which the theme 
was a “golden leaf” of tobacco, and the Upjohn 


Pharmaceutical series of advertisements in which 
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somewhat moody portraits were identified with dis 
eases. By all odds the most ambitious, expensive, 
and best publicized gesture of art patronage was 
the Pepsi-Cola competition started in 1944 to which 
thousands of American painters submitted their 
work in hopes of winning very substantial cash 
prizes . . . indeed, the grandest prizes offered by 
any art competition in America. For five years the 
“Portrait of America,” as it was called, attracted 
not only considerable public attention but the talents 
of some considerable artists as well. There was, 
however, an uneasy sense of conflict between the 
artists and the patron which ultimately brought 
their relationship down. The artists felt with justi- 
fication that they were being used merely for pub- 
licity purposes and not from motives that they could 


respect, and their disaffection became evident a: the 


quality of their contributions to the exhibition fell 


off sharply. 

The use of works of art for advertising pury 0s8es 
(Pepsi-Cola used the pick of the exhibition for 
calendars) has in it some elements of a sound -ela- 
tionship between patron and artist. It has the vir 
tue of being direct, hard-headed, and unsentime 1tal. 
The artist is asked to supply the product he is b :tter 
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ren thruway is all very well, aod 


able to make than anyone else, and the purchaser 
of his product puts it to a use which, he hopes, will 
promote his own ends. Essentially there should be 
no difference between the point of view of an artist 
asked’ to ornament an advertisement of a manufac- 
turer and that of an artist asked to design a tapestry 
for ine ornamentation of the palace of a prince. 
But ‘he fact remains that there are a number of 
very cal differences. 

Pe-haps these differences can best be illuminated 
by t2.ing a hypothetical case of an artist who is 
appr. ached by an advertising agency and asked to 
proc: -c a painting which will be used for adver- 
tisin: purposes. I exclude, for the moment, that 
grou: of artists who make their living as free-lance 
com: reial artists or painters connected with com- 
merc .! studios and advertising agencies. I mean the 
mari vr woman who every three or four years has 
pair’ i enough pictures to have an exhibition on 
7th street. He lives by what he makes from selling 


rk through a dealer and by supplementing his 
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Pictures by Doris Lee in The Lamp — June 1952 — pub- 
lished as a house organ by the Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 


income with teaching on the side. 
His reputation is considerable in that small circle 
known as the Art World. A number of his paint- 
ings have been bought by museums; others are in 
important private collections, and occasionally one 
of them is reproduced in color in an art magazine. 
He enjoys, unless he is one of a very select few, a 
pleasant but ill-paying kudos. He can sell a fair 
proportion of what he produces, but he produces 
slowly and painstakingly in an atmosphere of dedi- 
cation and, sometimes, desperation. He lives a Bohe- 
mian life because that is what he can afford, and 
he is not much concerned with what he considers 
bourgeois ostentation — or it interests him only 
when such ostentation leads to the purchase of one 
of his pictures. The people so moved are not likely 
to be friends of his; indeed, he doesn’t know them 
at all and has little notion of what they are like, 
though, since they buy his pictures, he believes that 
they must have good taste. 
One morning he gets a note from the art director 
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of an advertising agency asking him to stop in, if 
he will. Or it may be that the art director asks if 
he can come to his studio and talk to him about a 
project he has in mind. The art director has a 
notion that the quality of advertising can be im- 
proved by the use of “fine artists,” that it may 
enhance his own standing in his profession, that it 
will satisfy his client, and that, in some vague way, 
it will be good for art and good for the public. The 
artist is rather flattered to be singled out, but he 
is also a little suspicious. He wonders whether he 
wants to take time off from the picture he is work- 
ing on to do a commissioned job on a subject that 


doesn’t particularly interest him. In the back of 


“Caribbean Distractions” by Castera Bazile, awarded first prize 
in the Alcoa Steamship Company Fine Art Competition, 1955. 
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his mind there lurks a kind of respect for the com 
mercial artist as a fellow who can do almost any: 
thing an advertiser wants in any style and any 
medium, and he is not so sure that he want: to” 
compete with such competent craftsmen. (Lei it” 
be said that most fine artists do not, I believe, t’ sink | 
of first-rate commercial artists as hacks.) But the 
art director has a convincing argument. “J.ook’ 
here,” he says, “we need the kind of thing you do, 
We need your originality and skill, and we can show 
your work to millions of people. It won’t do your ™ 
reputation any harm; in fact, think of all the people 


you can appeal to, not just collectors but people 


everywhere. Besides, we are prepared to pay you | 





Exhibition, “The Christmas Spirit of the Middle Ages,” De- 
cember 1951, at the Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, N. Y. 


well, and you know as well as I do that the artists 
of America deserve a better break with the public.” 

It is a cogent argument. It represents cash on the 
barre!; it is a chance to become better known; the 
fellow seems to mean what he says about using 
specia! skills and a personal point of view. So our 
artist says he will go along with the plan. 

Bu‘ there is something about it that bothers him, 
some! ing he can’t quite put his finger on. It isn’t 
that » .rking for commerce is degrading; many men 
he rcpects do. Nevertheless, there is something 
gimi:«ky about the plan which makes him uneasy. 
He se: out to do his best work on the project, but 


he c:’t seem to get his heart inte it. He finishes 


‘ture. It’s not bad; indeed, it’s really quite 
“te shows it to the art director, who is pleased, 
says to himself, “I don’t think Ill try that 
it wasn’t worth it.” 

wasn’t it worth it? 

* can answer that question, we may arrive at 


proximation of why the several campaigns 


which have used fine artists have, for the most part, 
come a cropper, and why the few that have been 
successful have lasted, and more than that, have 
begun to change the nature of the relationship be- 
tween artist and commerce. 

Let us go back to the nineteenth century when 
there was such a hue and cry about trying to bring 
the artist and manufacturer together. At the time 
of the Crystal Palace exposition in London, Prince 
Albert dedicated the fair to the principle of marry- 
ing the industrial revolution and the arts. He be- 
lieved, and he was not alone, that artists and the 
machine could work together to the mutual benefit 
of the industrialist and the artist and to the greater 
glory of public taste. The results were formidable, 
but they were not happy. The artists who contributed 
their talents thought of their function as disguising 
the machine and its product by appliquéing a little 
art on top. In a sense the artist was called in at the 
last minute and told: “Make this look like some- 


thing artistic.” They designed Gothic sewing ma- 
ro J & £ 








chines, baroque headlamps for steam engines, and 
cast-iron fountains of nymphs and satyrs. 

We did no better in America. The first drawing 
classes in New England schools were introduced be- 
cause textile manufacturers wanted to have young 
people trained to design for them. That was in the 
middle of the last century. By 1876 we were in full 
artistic spate, and the Centennial Exposition on the 
banks of the Schuylkill in Philadelphia was an orgy 
of art production. The marriage of art and industry 
was thought to have been consummated, and its sym- 
bol was the jigsaw. (“Two years after the Centennial 
the sale of jigsaw blades had leaped from a few 
thousand a year to about five hundred thousand a 
month.” Made in America, by John A. Kouwen- 
hoven.) It was a nice try, but a calamitous one and, 
as Louis Sullivan said of a later exposition’s archi- 
tecture, it set the arts in America back fifty years. 

The marriage of art and industry was a failure; 
the partners in the romance were suspicious of each 
other from the start and while each thought he 
understood the other all too well, neither really 
understood the other in the least. The divorce was 
a bitter one and the bitterness still lingers. 

But to understand the bitterness, we must go fur- 
ther back than the middle of the last century. We 
must go back, as Herbert Read suggests in his recent 
book, Art and Industry to the Renaissance, when 
fine art and applied art became separate functions 
of the artist, and the cabinet picture came into exist- 
ence. The quality of pleasure superseded the quality 
of function. Pictures ceased to be simply adjuncts 
to religious doctrine; the illuminations, in a book 
of hours, for example, became more important than 
the text, and the donor in an altarpiece became of 
the same scale as the figure of the Virgin. “We 
might speak of chamber painting,” Read wrote, “just 
as we speak of chamber music; and just as such 
music is divorced from its original purpose as an 
accompaniment to the dance, the march, or the 
religious service, to become a self-consistent unity, 
the satisfaction of an appetite for sweet sound, so 
painting, as Pater said in his essay on Giorgione, 
becomes an art aspiring to the same freedom from 
purpose, the same purity of delectation.” 

: Painting for delectation gradually became the sole 
concern of the artist. For several centuries archi- 
tects provided painters space with which to delight 
both themselves and their patrons. But with the 
end of ecclesiastical and aristocratic patronage, of 


great palaces and regal ostentation, the cabinet pic- 
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ture became almost the only medium of the fine 
artist. Having found himself without organ ized 
patronage and faced with the decline of the «lags 
which had traditionally taken a protective atti‘ude 
towards the arts, he was forced into a Boherian 
way of life. He revolted against the middle-class 
ethos, against its standards of propriety, of safe 
good sense, and comfort, at least partly because the 
middle class could find no practical use for iim, 
At the same time he ceased to be merely an ariist; 
he became a small businessman. He was both artisan 
and intellectual; by the use of his hands he dealt 
in the materials of the mind. He was both employer 
and employee, master and servant, board of directors 
and factory hand. In an age that was becoming in- 
creasingly mechanized he remained a bulwark of 
handicraft; in an age of standardization he empha- 
sized individuality. Everything seemed to take him 
further and further out of the stream of what the 
nineteenth century called progress. His removal 
from the materialistic concerns of his contemporaries 
quite justifiably became his primary justification for 
existence, and his individualism led him ultimately 
to the position of social critic (as in the case of7 
Courbet and Daumier) which he regarded as part. 


of his function for a full century and more. 


It is not a far cry from the nineteenth century” 


painter of cabinet pictures to the artist who is” 
approached by the art director to paint an advertise 
ment. His uneasiness at a commission from industry 
is based in a tradition now more than a century old. 
He feels that he is giving up something of his free 
dom when he applies his gifts, his energies, and his 
time to paint a picture for something from which 
he has determinedly removed himself. Even if he 
accepts the commission, he does so with a certaill 
understandable cynicism. His technique and his 
imagination may be in his work, but his heart is not. 
The art director and his boss, the industrialist, 
may well raise their eyebrows. “Why shoul: 
pamper the artist?” they ask. “Is there any rcasom 
why he shouldn’t work for us just as other talente 
men work for us? We pay him well, we leave him 
pretty much alone; we can use his product to p » 
mote our product. Is there anything morally or 
artistically wrong with painting a Coke bottle or : 
tobacco leaf? 1 
It would never occur to these men to ask a play 
wright to write a television drama devoted to 4 
bottle or a leaf; they hire a writer to prod:ce i 
play that will engage the [continued on pag: 6 } 



















































ix § Now Styling by Yale & Towne 


nized 


lass Yale . Towne’s new Hardware Styling Department recently commissioned a group of eminent artists to design original pieces of 
iude decor. ve door hardware. The 14 participating artists included Fernand Leger, Jacques Lipschitz, Ibram Lassaw, and Theodore 
| J. Rov-ak. An exhibition at the Wildenstein Gallery the first week in May was the occasion for the formal launching of this 
Duan pione:’ project. Quoting the company’s statement: “The fusion of art and industry on the scale of Yale & Towne’s 
_ projec: is expected to be a forerunner of things to come even in the design of mass-produced, volume products.” — ES. 
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DepART ment Stores 


--- meet me among the Matisses. Maggie 


WHAT PART HAS THE DEPARTMENT STORE played in 
the exhibition or sale of art in America? Not much 
more than a walk-on part. True the stores have 
dipped tentative toes in and out of art for the past 
two and a half decades but the toes have been out 
more than in. The merchant has been as coy as a 
trout ‘neath a willow. Of course there have been 
pontifical pronouncements by plenty of store presi- 
dents proclaiming that America was on the brink 
of a great renaissance in art, that culture was becom- 
ing as indispensable and familiar as morning orange 
juice, and finally that the department store would 
be the Galahad to deliver this Grail to the public. 
It always sounded just dandy, but let’s plunge into 


BY BERNICE FITZ-GIBBON 


the files and see what really happened. 

Back in 1928 Lord & Taylor started the whole art 
in department stores ball rolling (though it has 
rolled but languidly since). Under the direction of 
Dorothy Shaver, the store burst forth with the first 
comprehensive exhibit of modern French decorative 
art in this country. The store devoted nine complete 
rooms to priceless plunder: fabrics by Rodier, silver 
by Jean Puiforeat, rugs by Lurcat, and paintings 
by Juan Gris, Braque, Dufy, Picasso, and others. 
This was apparently well received — but that old 
Braque magic didn’t bob up in any other depart- 
ment store for decades. (It wasn’t till 1951 in fact 
that even Lord & Taylor did it again and filled its 


Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas. Calder mobile in 


foreground, Glass-and-plaster mural by the Urbains. 












A Degas window at Hemphill-Wells Co., Lubbock, Texas, tying 
in with the Degas “Picture of the Month.” The Degas “Portrait 
of a Man.” on loan from the Brooklyn Museum for November, 
1955, was one of the series of monthly displays of master- 
pieces brought to the store by the American Federation of Arts. 


One of Lord & Taylor’s 1951 Christmas windows. 
The windows were filled with art treasures of the 
Renaissance and Middle Ages borrowed from local 
galleries and museums—valued at close to $1,000,000. 


Christmas windows with close to a million dollars’ 
worth of silver, tapestries, carved altar, stained glass 
windows, and paintings which were borrowed from 
loca! galleries and museums.) 

In 1947 the Gimbel stores in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh really took the plunge. Under the leader- 
ship of Arthur Kaufmann, the head of the Phila- 
delp':ia store, Gimbels commissioned 14 of the coun- 
try’s ‘eading artists — including Adolf Dehn, Wil- 
liam “ropper, Ernest Fiene and Andrew Wyeth — 
to pat more than 100 pictures depicting life in 
the —>mmonwealth of Pennsylvania. Some of the 
cont’ “utions were breathtaking. The show toured 
the Gimbel stores, then the state of Pennsylvania, 
ther alleries throughout the country. It was a 


gree’ success. Pennsylvania in particular and 


the ‘ion in general were richer by more than 


ah. ‘red most worthwhile examples of art, and 
» Gimbel stores reaped an increased prestige. 

blush this might seem merely a noble thing 

ibels to have done for Pennsylvania. Actually 


enlightened self-interest (to borrow one of 





Bernard Gimbel’s favorite phrases): the good that 
accrues to Gimbels — the extra money that flows 
into the till — the extra sales of $4.98 house dresses 
that such a splurge into art indirectly causes — 
makes the whole thing pay off. A store isn’t sacri- 
ficing a lamb at the altar of Culture when it throws 
an art wing-ding. The store is actually adding to 
its flock. 

Perhaps the two other individuals who have given 
the biggest boosts to art in department stores are 
Charles Zadok of Gimbels in Milwaukee and Stanley 
Marcus of Neiman-Marcus in Dallas. They’ve worked 
in different ways their wonders to perform. Mr. 
Zadok has promoted talented new artists, while Mr. 
Marcus has concentrated on the modern masters. 

Each year from 1948 to 1953 Gimbels Milwaukee 
sponsored a competition among Wisconsin artists, 
inviting them to paint Wisconsin themes. In 1948 a 
collection of thirty-two of these paintings — the 


Gimbel Wisconsin Centennial Art Collection — was 


presented to the people of Wisconsin. Mr. Zadok’s 


ambition — “to stimulate art in the state” — may 


have seemed at first a little pretentious (like the 
high school sophomore who titled her term paper 
“the world and all it contains”), but that indeed jg 
what he’s done. He realized that the one thing 
artists need as much as acclaim and recogniticn js 
money (nothing like being high-minded and earthy), 
So Gimbels regularly provided prizes and purchase 
awards more substantial than any ever offered before 
in Wisconsin. In 1953 the Gimbel art projects 
reached a kind of natural culmination in commission. 
ing previous prize winners to try their hands at 
monumental art — the murals at Marquette Univer. 
sity. Today the focus of the Gimbel art effort is 
the integration of art and architecture. 

Stanley Marcus is again and again latching onto 
a spectacular collection of modern masterpieces and 
doesn’t hesitate to use them even more directly 
than Mr. Zadok for his own purposes, selling Nei- 
man-Marcus merchandise. When he brought a group 
of Gauguins to Dallas, for example, he got a bunch 
of distinguished designers to whip up a Gauguin- 


inspired collection of fabrics and women’s ready to 


Ready for an art class at Filene’s, Boston. On the occasion of the “Sport in Art” exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of Fine Arts in November-December, 1955, Filene’s corner win- 
dow was devoted for a week to working classes from the Boston Museum School. 





“My Wisconsin” by Ruth Grotenrath. One of the paintings ac- 
quired in 1948 for the Gimbel Wisconsin Centennial Art Collection. 


wear. Neiman-Marcus not only showed the Gauguins 
for the edification of Dallas, but also sold some extra 
clothes to the enrichment of Neiman-Marcus. It’s 
when art can do something for the store (as Messrs. 
Kaufmann, Zadok, and Marcus have been smart 
enough to make it do) that the store will go all 
out to do something for art. And this is all right 
and «as it should be. 

When you begin to list some of the stores which 
are <abbling in art (and when I say “dabbling” I’m 
not /.cing disparaging since the stores which are 
dabi ‘ng are certainly way ahead of those that do 
noth:+<) the list looks impressive. A group of stores, 
ame:.. them recently Filene’s in Boston, is spon- 
sori: ~ iocally the “Sport in Art” exhibition arranged 
for ‘‘ernational circulation by Sports Illustrated 
Mag-.ine and the American Federation of Arts. 
Anc cr exhibition circulated by AFA, (which was 
bas’. on the annual Art in America round-up), 
“Ne Talent in the U.S.A.” was shown at Daniels 
anc sher in Denver last year. Last year Blooming- 
dal. - :ponsored a showing and sale of contemporary 


secu’ “ire created by members of the Sculptors 


Guild. In 1955 stores all over the country promoted 
Claire McCardell clothes made of Fuller Fabrics 
which were inspired by designs of Miro, Leger, 
Picasso, Dufy, and Chagall. From time to time 
Bonwit Teller in New York has exhibited art from 
the sublime to the ridiculous — everything from 
cigar store Indians to American primitives to Dali’s 
famous fur-lined bathtub. (The bathtub incident 
led to a burst of unexpected publicity for both Bon- 
wit’s and Dali. Dali had planned an elaborate sur- 
realistic window which included, in his own words 
[The Secret Life of Salvador Dali], “some frightful 
wax manikins of the 1900 period with long natural 
dead women’s hair. These manikins were marve- 
lously covered with several years’ dust and cob- 
webs.” Dali’s idea was to keep the dust on the mani- 
kins, and to have one of them stepping into the 
“hairy bathtub” full of water — as part of a crea- 
tion which also included such props as buffalo feet, 
a bloody pigeon, and black satin bedsheets, When 
Dali first saw the finished windows he was infuriated 
to see that the store had substituted conventional 


manikins and had otherwise expurgated his work. 
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Sculpture exhibition, fall 1955, at 
Arnold Constable, Hackensack, 
New Jersey. Wallcases through- 
out the store were devoted en- 
tirely to the showing of sculpture. 


“Mother and Child,” bronze sculpture by 
Doris Caesar, priced $1000, in Blooming- 
dale’s exhibit and sale of sculpture from 
the Sculptors Guild (September 1955). 


Victorian Race Track Tout, made in 
the 1880’s as a cigar-store figure. This 
carving was recently displayed in 
a group of Altman’s Fifth Avenue 
windows featuring American folk art 
from the Helena Penrose collection. 
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‘rnand Leger and Mr. Fuller, President of Fuller Fabrics, looking over the 
‘ist’s designs on cloth for the Modern Master Prints, a series adapted from 
e works of celebrated painters, This picture was taken in M. Leger’s studio. 


mediately demanded that his name be taken 
e windows and, when his request was turned 
decided that if he tipped over the bathtub 
splay would be ruined and would have to be 
ed. Unobserved, he made his way to the inside- 


tore entrance to the window. To quote Dali 


‘I took hold of the bathtub with both hands, 


and tried to lift it so as to turn it over. I felt like 
the Biblical Samson between the pillars of the tem- 
ple. The bathtub was much heavier than I had cal- 
culated and, before I could raise one side, it slipped 
right up against the window so that at the moment 
when, with a supreme effort, I finally succeeded in 


turning it over it crashed into the plate glass, shat- 
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GIMBELS and SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


EXHIBITION and SALE 


Treasure from the famous Art Collection of 


\WiLLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


at a fraction of its original cost 


ARMS AND ARMOR ...TAPESTRIES ... CERAMICS ... BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


PAINTINGS ...STAINED GLASS ... CHINA... STATUARY ...SILVER ... PANELING 


LIGHTING FIXTURES ... FURNITURE (EARLY AMERICAN, FRENCH, ENGLISH) 


INETY-NINE YEARS AGO a gen- 

eral store at the crossroads at Vincennes, 

Indiana, sold crackers and flour and 
peppermint candy to the local Vincennian farm- 
ers. That store was the first Gimbels. Tomorrow 
that same store, moved to the crossroads of 33rd 
Street and Broadway, New York, sells the mil- 
lions-of-dollars masterpieces owned by the Intere 
national Studio Art Corporation assembled by 
William Randolph Hearst. From crackers to a 
Cellini gold and agate bow! set with jewels 
... from flour to a madonna by Delia Robbia 
from peppermint candy to the complete gold and 
white paneling of Lady Hamilton's powder-room 
is a far cry. It took a store with great courage to 
effect such a transition. It took Gimbels to do it. 


There is treasure from every country on the face 
of the earth in this collection. ‘Phere is treasure 
from every century on the calendar and centuries 
before that. There is treasure wrought of gold and 
silver and steel and brass and glass and wood. 
There is treasure from the tombs of Egypt, from 
the private chapels of the Medici, from palaces 
of the XVI and XVII century and English and 
French manor houses of the XVIII century. 


You may not want a paneled room, a suit of armor 
for horse and knight, a beheading sword — these 
are but isolated examples from 10,000 precious 
pieces any one of which will make your home the 
lovelier for its very presence. Every one of these 


pieces is marked at 4 fraction of its original cost. 


-You can spend as little as $5, as much as $200,000. 


Whatever the price it represents but a tiny part 


of the current appraisal of the piece. 


Stupendous art sales there have been in the past, 
but never one that even approached the over- 
whelming magnitude of this! Think of it, a de- 
partment store selling “over the counter” an art 
collection that is without peer in the world! A 
document of authenticity will be issued to each 
purchaser by the Hammer Galleries, New York, 
under whose disection this sale and exhibition is 
taking place. Everything subject to prior sale. 


Catalogue of the Hearst Collection 
A 300 page catalogue with over 500 iliustrations. 
Use it to guide you in your buying (all items sub- 
ject to prior sale), use it to guide you on your tour 
of our magnificent Fifth Floor, $1. 


GIMBELS FIFTH FLOOR 


Eleeabothan saad and 
carved eak chevt, HUN 


Opening ad for the Hearst art collection sale at Gimbels and Saks 
Fifth Avenue. The New York Times, Sunday, February 2, 1941. 
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teri: it into a thousand pieces. The crowd imme- 
diat-.y fell back in a wide semi-circle with a move- 
men! of instinctive terror, dodging the glass-splinters 
and .ne water from the bathtub which was now 
spilliig onto the sidewalk. Then I coolly appraised 
the «tuation and judged it much more reasonable 
to le:ve by the hole in the window bristling with 
the sialactites and the stalagmites of my anger than 
to go back through the door in the rear of the shop 
window.’ ) 

Bui to get back to less spectacular liaisons, Frost 
Brothers in San Antonio will borrow an occasional 
Gainsborough to point up a fashion window, and 
Frost also gives five or six exhibitions of contem- 
porary painting and sculpture a year which is for 
sale (at no direct profit to the store). Hemphill- 
Wells, in Lubbock, Texas, recently began to sponsor 
in their local museum a “picture of the month” 
series featuring one significant work of art every 
month. The first masterpiece, Edgar Degas’ “Por- 
trait of a Man” borrowed through AFA from the 
Brooklyn Museum, was splashed all over the front 
page of the Lubbock paper when it arrived, and 





the store scheduled tie-in lectures, films, and windows. 
Arnold Constable went grass rootsie last year and 
held an exhibit of sculpture by leading contem- 
porary artists at its branch in Hackensack, instead 
of at the parent store on Fifth Avenue. And I could 
go on and on. But as I say, though the list looks 
impressive, this is only a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to what stores could be doing if they only 
realized that great art can mean great business. 

The secret of the success of art in Rome is that 
you can hardly cross a square witheut being sprayed 
by the mist from a Bernini fountain, you can hardly 
enter a public building without confronting a Renais- 
sance masterpiece. Art in Italy is certainly under 
everybody's nose. 

When the New York Daily News started in New 
York some 30 years ago, it was helped tremendously 
by a great advertising campaign which was written 
by that great copywriter Leo McGivena. His slogan 
for the News was “tell it to Sweeney.” Who was 
Sweeney? Well, he wasn’t Mr. James Johnson 
Sweeney, Director of the Guggenheim Museum of 


Non-objective Art. Sweeney [continued on page 61] 

















"Sixty-seven fifty."’ 





Drawing by Saul Steinberg. © 1946 by the New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


















































































































































Site plan of the GM Technical Research Center. The main entrance is near the middle of the 


west side, here the bottom. Proceeding clockwise around the lake, the main groups are Re: 
search, Service Center, Process Development, the restaurant set back of its little plaza, 
Engineering, and Styling with its dome. Photo courtesy of Saarinen and Associates. 


First Look at the 


General Motors Technical Center 


Most of this issue has been devoted to the fine arts, namely, 
painting and sculpture, their past uses and potential in rela- 
tion to Industry. We asked Mr. McAndrew, former Curator 
of Architecture at the Museum of Modern Art, to reconstruct 
verbally what is probably the greatest architectural phenome- 
non of our time because, in this instance, entirely apart from 
functional requirements, the creative process appears closely 
related to that experienced by painters.and sculptors. — E.S. 


ART-IN-INDUSTRY AND AUTOMOBILES may not be easily 
associated in the minds of many people concerned 
with art, for we have been saddeningly discouraged 
in the field of car design by the triumphs of 
Edelkitch (German term for “exalted bad taste” or 
“the exquisite that failed”). But, while it seems 
to have been pandering to the lowest broad level of 
public taste — or lack of it — and corrupting the 
even broader undecided middle level, the automo- 


bile industry has been responsible for some very 


distinguished works of art: not those cars which the 
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BY JOHN McANDREW 


Museum of Modern Art called “hollow rolling sculp- 
ture,” but the buildings where they are produced. 
It has now long been recognized that much indus 
trial building was technically in advance of monv- 
mental building during the past century, and also 
that much of our repertory of modern structural 
procedures and materials was developed in some 
of these utilitarian buildings not then accepted as 
“respectable” architecture. The few examples w iich 
may now seem to us to possess any rewarding ae :the- 
tic quality appear to have gained it more from icci- 
dent than by design. However, as any studer.: of 
architecture knows, in the decade before World War 
I distinguished architects not only at last recog: ized 
the aesthetic potentials of some of these adva:iced 
types of construction and unadorned utilit:rian 
forms, but also realized them in a few pione ring 


masterworks such as Wright’s Larkin Building (> uilt 
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1904). Gropius and Meyer’s factories at Alfeld 
(1911), and the Cologne Werkbund Exposition 
(1913. Fewer people, however, may remember the 
handiul of equally prophetic industrial structures 
built »y the late Albert Kahn for the automobile 
indusi:y. Now in the 1950’s (the years of the chrome- 
bedizcned polychrome hardtops) they have distin- 
guished successors and rivals at the General Motors 
Technical Center at Warren, Michigan, a dozen 
miles from Detroit. 

This new group, officially opened on May 15th, 
has been designed by Eero Saarinen and Associates, 
(Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Inc. Architect-Engi- 
neers). Mr. Saarinen once said that “the architect’s 
job is to make a proud order out of the form-world 
of our industrial era.” Here he has done just that, 
and has produced a masterpiece. As its name im- 
plies, most of the GM Technical Center is devoted to 
industrial research in science and technology. Noth- 
ing is manufactured here, but what is developed here 
may well affect what GM manufactures elsewhere. 

The various buildings are deployed around a rec- 
tangular man-made lake, a third of a mile long, in 
five major groups: Research, Service Center, Process 
Development, Engineering and — somewhat incon- 
gruously — Styling. Dominating each group is a 
long thin office building, its nerve center the adminis- 
trative offices, libraries and laboratories. Parallel, 
and running crosswise to the axis of the long pool, 
these three-story buildings are the tallest at the 
Center, and establish an orderly but varied measure 
which marshals into a coherent design the lower 
shop buildings which house the bulkier implements 
of technical research. Lawns, two lesser pools and 
platoons of trees are strategically arranged to keep 
the spaces between buildings interesting, “human,” 
and quietly active in design. 

The whole 320-acre scheme — as big as an aver- 
age college campus — is further organized by one 
comm: metronomic pulse beat: doors and win- 
dows .d striking black steel verticals (at once mul- 
lion «> structural support) all agree to a five-foot 
measi. >, or module. This is most apparent on 
the |--g walls of greenish blue heat- and glare- 
absor “2g glass which run the entire length of the 
office uildings. Like most of the other glass sur- 
faces ese face north or south, while the other walls, 
for + most part bold blank rectangles of brick, 
face st or west. This striking disposition, too, 
vivic disciplines the whole widespread design. 
The iny green glass and the gray enamel panels 








above and below it, the aluminum frames in which 
both are set, and the bolder black mullions between 
windows are able to join with one another to form 
larger and larger visual units in related propor- 
tions — first the bay, then the story, and finally a 
whole facade; the parts soon lose themselves in the 
whole, but still remain assertive enough to animate 
that whole. This is certainly not easy to achieve 
when small elements are repeated uninterruptedly 
in walls which recede almost endlessly in Piranesian 
perspectives of 300, 400 or 500 feet. 

An infinite number of a few types of mass-pro- 
duced identical parts gives a regularity which might 
do more than assure unity: it might congeal into 
monotony. From this the design is rescued by 
adroitly introduced variations .and surprises. The 
five-foot module, for example, is occasionally varied 
without being denied, by bigger glass units, 10 or 15 
feet wide. Structural variations occasionally make 
the black steel supports appear in slower rhythms, 
embracing two or even six ordinary window bays. 

There are bold variations in color, particularly 
successful in the rectangular brick walls prominently 
forming the ends of so many of the buildings. The 
bricks are glazed — crimson, scarlet, a rich orange, 
yellow, sky blue and ultramarine, and in surprisingly 
sumptuous neutrals of olive, slate and black. The 
areas of color are not flatly uniform, for advantage 
has been taken of the differences in color natural in 
different kiln lots in order to mottle some surfaces 
like mural Monets, and thus to animate and enrich 
the tone. Sometimes this is scarcely perceptible, 
as in the black areas, where the variations come 
mainly from the contrast of shiny black brick to the 
network of mat black mortar joints and from the 
fleeting sky and tree reflections on the slightly irreg- 
ular surfaces of the brick glaze. In the bright-colored 
walls there is more apparent shifting of hue from 
brick to brick, now from dark to lighter, cool to 
warmer, or dull to brighter. In the olive and slate- 
colored walls, one finds eight or ten tones as subtly 
and sumptuously combined as in some shimmery 
dun area in a Vuillard. The unabashed sensuousness 
of the color and its welcoming of natural variations 
in tone and surface make a vivid and appropriate 
contrast to the precise “machine-age” aesthetic of 
the repeated mass-produced elements such as the 
window-panes, frames and supports. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity to collabo- 
rate with an unsurpassed technical staff, the archi- 
tects were able to work out many ingenious devices. 
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The Styling Building and its dome. The facade here is a curtain wall with mullions only, for the supports are 
inside except at the far corner. Between the dome and the main building is a cloister-like exhibition garden, walled 


in the most sumptuous of the brick combinations, a pointilliste olive. Ezra Stoller photo, courtesy General Motors. 


For example, the enamelled steel panels used in 
‘association with the windows are only two inches 
_ thick, yet as effective in insulating as a normal brick 
wall half-a-dozen times thicker. They are a sand- 
wich of metal and corrugated paper, prefabricated 
complete at the factory. They can be set, like the 
double window glass panels, into light metal frames, 
but this is not done by the conventional old method 
which involved so much expensive and not very 
efficient hand work for the imperfect and imperma- 
nent caulking. The problem has been restudied and 
the solution transformed: glass and steel panels are 
here set into their little aluminum frames in a 
plastic gasket similar to the rubber ones which hold 
automobile windshields in their frames, and they 
are then sealed in place with an almost magic filler 
of neoprene. Further advantage of GM’s unbounded 
resources was taken by rehearsing some elements 
in full-scale models, as though they were next year’s 
cars. A special big kiln was built just to try out 
and then manufacture the glazed brick (now being 


produced commercially). Like the industrial prod- 


ucts to which it is dedicated, almost the whole Tech- 
nical Center was made by efficient assembly-line 
methods. One can see how this would make for 
efficiency, and one understands how it might insure 
a harmonious uniformity in many varied buildings, 
and one also sees how it might have led to a whole 
with all the life standardized out of it. Mr. Saari- 
nen and his team of fellow-designers made the most 
advanced technology serve genuinely architectural 
ends in a way which intelligent earlier architects 
had longingly predicted but had never been able to 
realize on anything like this scale nor with this 
degree of thoroughness. Here is accomplished what 
Henry Van de Velde had predicted as far back as 
1890 when he said “The powerful play of iron arm: 
will create beauty, if beauty guides them.” 

Many of the buildings house huge and powerful 
machines, such as forges or furnaces, and these have 
been given a more-than-human scale which vigor- 
ously expresses that fact. These buildings, sometimes 
spanned by 80-foot trusses, are constantly seen to 


gether with the very human-scale measure of win- 


The interior of the Styling Dome is as dramatic as its exterior, seen «bove. 
The dome can be flooded with any kind of light — there are ever four 
substitutes for the sun — so that new cars may be observed under al! sorts 
of conditions and their appearance appraised in a variety of lights. Ban 
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quets are also held here. Ezra Stoller photo, courtesy of General JV otors. 
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The Main Restaurant at night, seen from the “pedestrian plaza.” 


WV 


At the left is the 


raised eating area, and at the right can be seen Bertoia’s glistening grille, later 
copied for a New York bank. Photo courtesy of Hube Henry, Hedrich-Blessing. 


dows, doors or floor-levels, so that one is almost 
always everywhere aware of man and the machine 
at the same time. This is brought about also by 
knowingly introducing contrasts between the me- 
chanical and human character of different sections. 
For example, the Dynamometer Building looks its 
part, that of a housing for superhuman forces under 
strict control; it is not meant to be inviting for 
you or me, and we instinctively look at it from a 
proper distance. However, close by it stands the 
general restaurant, as human, comfortable and invit- 
ing as the generous porches of a good old-fashioned 
New England hotel. It fronts a tree-shaded square 
as benevolent to pedestrians as the village green on 
which such hotels used to stand. The poetic over- 
tones of such juxtapositions are as deliberate as the 
technical skill that makes them possible. 

There are surprises as well as variety. For ex- 
ample, unannounced by the metrical system or the 
shapes or material of the other buildings, suddenly 
there comes into sight the shimmering low dome at 


the end of the Styling Building. Its surface is alumi- 


num, reflecting the sky and therefore always alive 
with light and even with movement when there are 
clouds. Instead of weighing down like a lid (as do 
several other recent less-than-hemispherical domes) , 
this seems to hover weightlessly over its garden like 
a metaphor of the other big reflecting surface — 
the water of the lake beside it. Technically this 
dome is a marvel, one thirtieth as thick as an egg- 
shell in proportion to its size, but by exception, this 
technical daring is not played up in the design. 
The only other structure which seems to be of the 
same family is the spheroid water tank which stands 
strategically off center near the other end of the 
lake and serves as a sort of clarifying exclamation 
point to the asymmetrical arrangement of buildings 
near it. Here the intention has been to make this 
utilitarian and necessarily tall and prominent item 
into a handsome feature by refining its shape and 
its surface. The intention is ingenious, imaginative 
and intelligent, but the result seems, to this writer, 
the one disappointing major element in the ensem- 


ble, a sort of overdressed provincial in these elegant 


The °-amatie stairway of the Research Building dominates its broad lobby. This is paved with creamy travertine and 
walle: with gray glazed brick and its network of pin-stripe white joints. The ceiling is of pressed wood sheets, with 
cirele- serving for lights, ventilators, and fastenings for the poles holding temporary exhibition panels. The reception 
desk the right, is a hollow white circle with an inner counter low for a seated attendant to write on, and an outer 


count-: (glass) high enough for visitors to sign the register. 


Ezra Stoller photo, courtesy of General Motors. 
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The water tower in the lake, with the 50-foot 
wall of water and the dome in the distance. 
Ezra Stoller photo, courtesy General Motors, 
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surroundings. Other humble utilitarian elements 
have fared far better. Nothing in the whole Ceuter, 
for example, is more dramatic than the omiz:ous 
procession of pairs of bluish soot-black exhaust 
stacks marching stolidly around the bold sczrlet 
Dynamometer block. 

Some of the surprises are not exploitation: of 
necessary items, like the foregoing, but frankly 
additions made for their aesthetic contribution. Such 
will be the landscaping when its 13,000 trees grow 
up and take their calculated scale in relation to the 
already full-grown buildings and spaces, opposing 
their free forms to the measured basso ostinato of 
plan and elevations. Such will be the 20-foot ab- 
stract bronze bird by Pevsner. And such are the 
fountains: the vast wall of jets rising 50 feet from 
the lake opposite the main entrance, and the liquid 
ballet-mobile by Alexander Calder at the other end 
(worked out as a sequence of engaging movements 
baptized by their author as “scissors,” “fantails,” 
“the seven sisters” and “the plops”). How good it 
is to have an architect and sculptor revive the foun- 
tain as a monumental scherzo related to severe sur- 
rounding buildings! How particularly happy here 
is the dramatic display of an endlessly fascinating 
natural material — water — in vivid contrast to the 
precise equilibration of machine-smooth walls of 
man-made rectangles of glass and enamel. The scale 
is comparable to Versailles, Kassel and Caserta, a 
princely scale now only rarely given to us by its 
only possible patrons, big business or the State. 

Most of the interiors in the Center are given over 
to various work spaces, made flexible by the use of 
movable partitions. 

In the less strictly utilitarian interiors, happy ad- 
vantage has been taken of every opportunity for 
frankly aesthetic design. The main restaurant, apart 
in a building all its own, is positively benevoient. 
Its center section, where most people eat, is rzised 
above its surroundings, so that all may enjoy the 
panorama out under the trees of the green ylaza 
and on to the lake and the sparkling water-wall 
fountain. The pleasant outdoor views are an in:por- 
tant component of the interior, particularly wel- 
comed by men who have been facing desk: or 
machines all day. Nothing else is allowed to om- 
bine with these views, for colors in the bui' ling 
have been kept down to natural mineral or ~ood 
tones, varied only from medium to small scale. 
Fishnet curtains exclude glare without blurring the 
view. There is one handsome autonomous wo: « of 
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art ir the form of an iridescent golden-brazen-silver 
grille of staccato syncopated openwork by Harry 
Berto::. which somehow manages, most appropri- 
ately, io be at once both gay and discreet. Such a 
happy association of other arts with architecture 
makes one greedily wish to see it oftener. 

Perhaps the handsomest of all the public spaces 
are the ends of the lobbies containing the five main 
stairwiys. These are ingeniously varied, though all 
comp!ex and rich in form. In each case, the form 
is an enhancement of the particular structural 
scheme — and something more. That in the Re- 
search Building is probably the most novel and 
dramatic. Here the many lesser circles of the lobby 
ceiling and round information desk are preliminaries 
for the big main event: the stair itself, a circle pulled 
up into a helix. Shiny treads of green Norwegian 
granite (full of quartz, like snowflakes) are tied 
into a dramatic ascending curve by stainless steel 
suspension rods, as thin in their context here as the 
wires in a bicycle wheel. Inside the coiling stairway 
they delineate a pair of glittering transparent cones 
with the light streaming down the steel wires, mak- 
ing more vivid their thinness and fineness and ten- 
sion. In this stairway mechanical ingenuity has been 
gratifyingly raised to the level of artistic imagina- 
tion, and machine-made precision has been elevated 
into elegance. 

Less dramatic but perhaps even handsomer — to 
this writer’s eye the finest single item in the whole 
Center — is the main stairway in the Styling Sec- 
tion. In front of an expanse of gleaming black glazed 
brick, there rises a series of white terazzo treads, 
hanging from pencil-thin steel rods which carry 
them out over a pool of moving water, whose ripples 
now catch the whiteness of the terazzo, now the black- 
ness co! the brick or the glitter of the bright steel. 
Everything here is long and low, outwardly serene 
and inwardly full of animation. More than the more 
Constructivist stair of the Research Building, this 
turns ~:odern technical ingenuity into lyrical ex- 
pressic::. If only the sensitive and vigorous, imagina- 
tive ye’ unforced handling of materials and of the 
aesthe* « potentialities of machine production shown 
by the-. stairs could affect enough of the 1000 Styl- 
ing er sloyees who go up and down them so that 
they : ht be guided by similar principles of de- 
sign i. their own work (rather than the compul- 
sion 1: concoct designs which will look so appetiz- 
ingly . »-to-date today that you think you have to 


buy i-om, but so repellently out-of-date tomorrow 
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A corner of the Dynamometer Building: crimson 
glazed brick wall, blue-black mat enamel exhaust 
stack. Ezra Stoller photo, courtesy General Motors. 
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CHARLES SHEELER, GM - 1956, oil, 48 x 30”. Commissioned by General Motors, hangs in the Research Building. 





The Dynamometer Building: black steel framing, crimson brick, and aluminum doors. Ezra Stoller photo, courtesy General Motors. 


that you shamedly want to sell)! If only there could 
be a wish to be very good stronger than the wish 
to be very, very popular! If such a wish were to 
be combined with the results of research in other 
parts of the Center which would make cars safer 
instead of faster, with bodies that fit their own 
insides, without murderous and senseless fins pro- 
jecting fore and aft — then, if enough people would 
buy such reformed cars, something which was really 
good for the US would also be good for GM. 

The whole Center has the quality of a machine- 
made product, but it manages, unlike recent cars, 
to be a product which is a wonderfully gratifying 
work of art. The Architectural Forum has called it 
“an exalted industrial product.” Here is art-in- 
indusiry on a grand scale, a grander kind of art 
than “industrial design” or whatever we usually 
imagine when we speak of “art-in-industry,” for 
here i: not minor but major art. The Center has 
not cvly handsome form and suitable, ingenious 
and handsome use of materials and structure as well 
as int !ligent respect for the means of production, 
but i: has a powerful emotional content as well. 
One |-oks at these buildings and one cannot help 
but be stirred, stirred as only architecture can stir 
us anc most ordinary machine-made products never 
can. We are struck by the eloquent architectural 


expression of vast powers and skills, from the unim- 


aginable foot-pounds unleashed in the Dynamometer 
Building or the turbine tester, to the sub-microscopic 
precision with which fantastically supersensitive in- 
struments track down and measure radioisotopes. 
These are intrinsically exciting, but may seem to be 
strange material to generate emotional content in 
a work of art. Nevertheless, transmitted to us by 
the architect’s disposition of his forms and spaces, 


some of the heroic excitement of man’s power over 


nature’s great forces can be felt here, just as man’s 


power over nature’s masses overwhelms and moves 
us at Stonehenge or Karnak. Mechanically produced 
standardized elements and rationally calculated 
structural forms have been made the elements of a 
new architectural vocabulary as capable, in the hands 
of a master, of some kind of valid expression as 
any vocabulary of past styles. This vocabulary is 
limited: it cannot express everything. It seems 
strangely optimistic in the 1950’s when it so superbly 
affirms man’s powers and skills without a hint of the 
doubts and fears which tatter so much contemporary 
painting. Perhaps architecture can only express 
affirmatives, as it always has in the past. While our 
machine-made vocabulary cannot convey everything, 
it can, and here does, express certain kinds of essen- 
tially contemporary emotional content which no past 
forms could ever convey with such force and mean- 


ing. Whatever does this is major architecture. 





“The Christmas Mural” by Harold Stevens, American, a prizewinning painting that 
made a successful Christmas card; first Hallmark Art Award competition, 1949. The first 
competition was limited to French and American oil paintings; subsequent exhibitions 
included oils and watercolors from the Americas and a large number of European countries. 


“The Christmas Tree” by Anton Re- 
fregier, American winner of the first 
prize in the second international Hall- 


The Role of the Art Dealer 


--- middieman for Art and Industry 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE EIGHT YEARS in which the 
Hallmark Art Award competition has been in exist- 
ence under the direction of our gallery, it seems to 
me that the project provides an interesting case his- 
tory for the discussion of the art-industry relation- 
ship which is the feature of this special issue. 
First of all I should say that I can find very little 
to criticize in the attitudes of either the artists or 
the industry concerned. Both, in my opinion, have 
given generously of their time and talent; both have 
demonstrated seriousness of purpose, and both have 
been remarkably understanding of the problems of 
the other. What does concern me, viewing the whole 
range of artist-industry relations, is the relatively 
small number of art dealers and private galleries 


who have chosen to play a part in this fascinating 
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development of the contemporary scene. 

I am convinced that if the ties between art and 
industry are to become firmer in the years to come, 
it is the art dealer who must become the liaison 
between them, to create projects of mutual benefit, 
to interpret their respective responsibilities, to »ep- 
resent them both fairly, and to bring their com- 
bined efforts and results to the attention of the 
public. The dealer is in a remarkably fortunate 
position to act out the figurative roles of both minis 
ter and counsellor in the marriage — as it so o!ten 
is termed — between art and industry and to nouvish 
it toward the status of a lasting union. 

This is not to say that the museum, the art school, 
or various institutions in the field cannot ac! m 


similar capacity. The entire resources of the pre‘es 


mark Art Award competition, 1952. . 
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sional art world should be utilized to the greatest 
possible degree. But none, it seems to me, possesses 
the unique capacity of the art dealer to act as inter- 
mediary and to originate, plan and direct projects 
that will bring into industry the enormous talent 
of our artists and at the same time provide the 
artists with the patronage and support which they 
so clearly need today. 

The present position of the artist vis-a-vis indus- 
try ‘s, it seems to me, in a preliminary stage, only 
a small speck on the horizon compared to the bold 
ov! ‘nes which conceivably can develop. I should 
li, nothing better than to see a virtual epidemic 
of rt projects similar to the Hallmark Art Award, 
be. in those fields which require art in their prod- 
uc and in many others in which the services of 
a’ is can be of value in developing designs or de- 
*'. > trends, in solving decorative problems, or in 
‘: oly focusing the artists’ attention on a particular 


e or field of industry. All of this requires, how- 








“Children Playing” by Massimo Cam- 
pigli of Milan, Italy; winner of $2,000 
first prize in the third international 
Hallmark Art Award competition, 1955. 


“Preparation for Natale” by Louis Bosa 
of Cleveland, Ohio; winner of $500 
fourth prize in the third international 
Hallmark Art Award competition, 1955. 


ever, that the dealer, if he is to be the intermediary, 
must think and act in the constructive interests of 
both parties, and he is eminently suited to do this. 

It is interesting to recall that when the Hallmark 
Art Award was conceived in 1948, all of us at the 
Wildenstein Gallery held some reservations as to 
whether it would succeed. Beyond that we wondered 
whether, even if it did succeed as a project, it would 
serve the best interests of the sponsor, the artists, 
and ourselves. As a dealer specializing in Old Mas- 
ters and with no commercial ties to contemporary 
art, we felt somewhat strange in the position in 
which we were cast as directors of a contemporary 
art competition. But as it developed, there was no 
need for anxiety. 

The Hallmark Art Award was the brain child of 
an advertising man — Elwood Whitney of the Foote, 
Cone & Belding agency which then, as now, repre- 
sented Hallmark Cards Incorporated, the largest 


and best known greeting [continued on page 62] 
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Meta-Mold products shown on the display board were the inspiration 
for Charles Sheeler’s painting “Meta-Mold,” shown at lower right. 


In- the following two articles we show the results of two 
experiments in collaboration between the art world and in- 
dustry — one a small industrial plant (Meta-Mold), the other 
a large one (Underwood). Meta-Mold literally brought the 
museum world to the people of a town having no usual art 
outlet. Underwood’s experiment was basically similar, for 
though Bridgeport has a museum this project has given it 


more meaning in the lives of Underwood employees. — E.S. 


THE Meta-Mo_p ALUMINUM ComPaANy of Cedarburg, 
Wisconsin, is a small firm engaged in making perma- 
nent mold and semi-permanent mold castings of 
aluminum and magnesium. When Mr. Otto Spaeth 
became chairman of the board, he asked our firm 
to handle Meta-Mold’s public relations. He also an- 
nounced that he would open the new office building, 
then being constructed, with an art exhibition. We 
were not totally without experience in the field. 
Gimbels, Milwaukee, for example, is a client of ours 
and the story of Gimbels’ public relations use of the 


arts is told in Miss Fitz-Gibbon’s article. This was 
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Art at 
Meta-Mold 


BY BEN BARKIN 





the first time, however, that we were asked to build 
an entire public relations program around painting 
and sculpture. The project was one that presented 
a challenge, as it was evident that there was no estab- 
lished precedent to follow. The ensuing months 
were one of the most enjoyable and productive 
experiences we’ve had and, incidentally, we learned 
a lot in the process. 

The firm had grown steadily through its twenty- 
seven year history entirely on the principle of build- 
a-better-mousetrap. The mousetraps were better, all 
right, but there tended to be unbalance in the cus- 
tomer list. Serious difficulties in one or two indus 
tries could have dealt an almost fatal blow to \ eta- 
Mold. Mr. Spaeth very naturally wanted to diversify 
the firm’s accounts. The problem was not one re¢ dily 
solved by advertising. The light metal castings can 
be used in everything from aircraft to artificial li abs, 
thus limiting the effectiveness of specialized acver- 


tising in trade magazines, On the other hand, really 
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effeciive advertising in general business magazines 
anc. »apers would be prohibitively expensive, Meta- 
Mo! being and wishing to remain essentially a 
sma’ operation, employing a maximum of a hun- 
drec and twenty-five people. 

Le: me say at once, to avoid misunderstanding, 
that | do not ever regard public relations as an ac- 
ceptable substitute for advertising. What public 
relations did do was, first, to make the name and 
the functions of Meta-Mold known more widely, and, 
second, to make them known in a context of ex- 
tremely high prestige. “Guilt by association” was 
one of the watchwords of the day in 1952 and °53. 
What art at Meta-Mold accomplished was a kind of 
excellence by association. 

More subtly, we all felt the “good design” evident 
in the building and its furnishings, and so much a 
part of contemporary painting, echoed the good de- 
sign that had made Meta-Mold castings the better 
mousetrap. 

There was another problem confronting public 
relations for Meta-Mold. The firm is located in the 
town of Cedarburg, population 2,500, about twenty 
miles north of Milwaukee. Although now beginning 
to serve as a commuting suburb for some few Mil- 
waukeeans, the town is essentially an agricultural 
community with a handful of small factories. Meta- 
Mold’s seasonal fluctuations have coincided very 
nicely with the situation of the farmer and the farm 
laborer from the surrounding countryside. Meta- 
Mold’s heaviest season is the winter, which, of course, 
is slack on the farm. On the other hand, the firm 
must compete with the other small industries in the 
area for the labor pool. 

Until Mr. Spaeth’s arrival, the firm had done very 
little about community relations beyond regular sub- 
stantial contributions to local charities and institu- 
tions. It was widely accepted in the community that 
fumes produced at the plant were dangerous to 
he:lth. The persistent rumor was not only bad in 
prieeciple, since it was far from the truth, but made 
fc- some actual difficulty in Meta-mold’s procuring 
ite ‘abor force. 


ith these two problems and with Mr. Spaeth’s 


de*crmination to create a definitive example of art . 


as ‘ndustrial public relations, we drew up a master 
pon for heavy emphasis in a short period. As things 
<ed out, the emphasis — in terms of press, 
-deast media and general community impact — 
\ a good deal stronger than we had hoped, and 
short period quickly doubled as our original 





plan became just about one half of what was ulti- 
mately done. 

The new office building — Meta-Mold office opera- 
tions had been carried on in a partitioned section 
of the foundry — was a clean, stripped down, func- 
tional building. We all felt that a definite affinity 
existed between the light metal products and the 
light metal sculpture-in-movement of Alexander 
Calder. Calder was commissioned to create a large 
size mobile for Meta-Mold. Eighteen feet in diame- 
ter, the new work was christened by its creator, the 
“Otto-Mobile,” in honor of Mr. Spaeth. It also en- 
joyed the distinction of being the first mobile to 
have quarters specially designed for it. Since the 
mobile was decided upon while the building was 
still in rough planning, Calder was asked to indi- 
cate the ideal space. He chose the cylinder, and 
the lobby of the building became a sawed-off silo. 
All of this made local news in Cedarburg and Mil- 
waukee. Calder’s arrival in Cedarburg created a 
small sensation, since he is affable, witty and ex- 
tremely sociable. Interviews and pictures appeared 
in the papers as art critics reported that “the sculp- 
ture goes “round and ’round at Meta-Mold” and 
reporters took note of a lively and vastly entertain- 
ing conversationalist. 

It had also been decided to commission Charles 
Sheeler, who has seen and shown so much beauty 
in the American industrial landscape, to paint a 
kind of portrait of the operation at Meta-Mold. 
Sheeler, again, as an internationally important artist, 
created news interest in the area. He was inter- 
viewed, photographed and appeared on television 
and radio. 

Meanwhile, the decision had been made to open 
the new office building with an exhibition of paint- 
ing and sculpture owned by American business and 
American businessmen. Mr. and Mrs. Spaeth as- 
sembled the works of art. 

About a month before the opening, we announced 
an essay contest for high school and junior high 
students in Cedarburg. The subject: “How Can 
Meta-Mold Be a Better Citizen of Cedarburg?” The 
approach was unusual in Cedarburg’s experience 
with industry and was duly noted by the weekly 
paper in a lead editorial and in constant photo and 
story coverage of the succeeding events at Meta- 
Mold. The essay contest also enabled us to set up 
organized tours of the students and their teachers 
through the plant. They saw with their own eyes 
the really model conditions of cleanliness and safety 
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“Holiday,” by Colleen Browning, oil, 1952. This 
painting was the standout favorite of classes of visit- 
ing art students at the first Meta-Mold exhibition, 
and was purchased by Mr. Barkin from the second. 


that exist and they spread the story through the 
town. Many youngsters saw for the first time original 
works of art. 

Prior to the opening, we managed to book the 
Burgess Meredith film on Alexander Calder into the 
Cedarburg theater and into the “art theater” in 
Milwaukee. 

For the opening itself, the company plane fetched 
in executives and art dignitaries from the midwest 
area. The attendance swelled through the day: about 
four hundred people had been invited; roughly 
eleven hundred came and registered in a guest book. 
Our analysis of the situation was that many firms 
sent representatives as a courtesy gesture; the repre- 
sentatives were so impressed that their reports 
brought in the “top brass.” At any rate, what had 
been scheduled as a buffet luncheon, lasting, we 
expected, until four o'clock or so, went on until we 
reluctantly closed the doors at midnight. Press cov- 
erage was extraordinary, before, during and after 
the event. 

For the following week, “Open House” was de- 
clared at Meta-Mold and six thousand visitors came 
to look at the art and many of them toured the 
plant. The firm’s products, laid out on abstract 
backgrounds, formed part of the exhibition to tell 
Meta-Mold’s story to visitors who were not touring 
the plant itself. 

What was the attraction? The paintings, while 
all of top quality, were all of the kind that could 
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Otto Spaeth and Peter J. Watry, Presi- 
dent, examining Gerhard Marks and Mary 
Callery sculpture for the exhibition, 
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be seen at the Art Institute of Chicago every day 
of the year. The building, while new and clezuly 
designed and excitingly furnished, was no more out 
standing than similar buildings that go up every 
week. I think, beyond any doubt, it was the com 
bination. During a television interview, speaking of 
the joys of art collecting, Mr. Spaeth had compared — 
museum visiting to looking at the animals in the — 
zoo. Of fine painting and sculpture in the every:lay 
environment, he used the phrase, “a lion in the 
living room.” That, I believe, was the attraction of 


art at Meta-Mold. 





[continued on page 53] 












ander Calder installing his mobile, called the “Otto-mobile,” in the Meta-Mold foye 





The Underwood Experiment 


WHEN WE HEAR THE TERM “ART AND INDUSTRY” certain 
specific images come to mind, The work of an Eva 
Zeisel or Eames as used by industry for the produc- 
tion of commercial products; the advertisements cre- 
ated by many artists for the Container Corporation 
of America; the Pepsi-Cola competitions; and the 
exhibitions of paintings organized by the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, are but a few 
of the better known examples. Recently, a rather 
interesting exhibition program at the Underwood 
Corporation in Bridgeport, Connecticut, was added 
to this constantly growing list. 

In many cases industry has made thoughtful and 
worthwhile contributions to the cultural life of the 
United States. Essentially such contributions were 
made in industry’s role as employer or work-giver 
and sometimes as patron or benefactor, both in the 
historical and traditional relationship of art and 
commerce. Thus industry acted as an individual 
entity, within the larger entity of the community, 
to use the services of the artist for its own ends 
of the production of saleable goods, or appeared as 
benefactor-patron in cultural efforts which it con- 
sidered of value. 

Industry or “the Company” as the members of 
any community are likely to call local industry, 
rarely is an integral part of the social or cultural 
life of the town in which it is active, no matter how 
closely it is involved on an economic basis. In fact, 
industry is often as much of an outsider as is the 
artist, who in modern times also has lost his status 
as just another, and thus acceptable and accepted, 
member of the community, a status which is auto- 
matically extended to the doctor, the teacher, the 
grocer, or the company employee and his wife. 

Small wonder thus that the community, local in- 
dustry, and the artist have been somewhat wary of 
each other in cooperating in and evaluating efforts 
to bring these elements of the community into a 
more logical relationship, a relationship of equals 
working together rather than one of worker and 
work-giver or beneficiary and patron. 

Just as the community and the artist have become 
aware of each other, in recent years, as interdepend- 


ent parts of the same group, so industry has increas- 
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ingly endeavored to live up to its responsibility and 

duty as a participating member in the civic, sccial 

and cultural life of the community. 

The aforementioned experiment in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, which was held during the latter part 
of 1955, was an attempt to create a program which 
would take these various aspects into consideration, 
and as a consequence might prove to be of some 
interest to those involved in community art activities, 

Almost a year ago a group of young businessmen 
in cooperation with seven New York art galleries 
organized a series of exhibitions of contemporary 
American paintings to be shown in various business 
offices and factories throughout the eastern part of 
the country. In due time a few of such exhibitions 
were shown but with rather negligible success. Few 
people saw the exhibitions; no interest by the gen- 
eral public was aroused; the educational value the 
exhibitions might have had was almost nil; critical 
notice was slight and in one case definitely adverse. 

In spite of its disappointment the group felt that 
the plan contained the nucleus of a sound idea and 
decided to consult with the American Federation of 
Arts, A careful survey of the past history of the plan 
and of its possible chances for success was made, and 
after many conferences with representatives of the 
business group and the dealers concerned, it was 
suggested that such a program would have to meet 
several stringent conditions if it were to be of value. 

These conditions were: 

1. Works selected should be of high level, and when 
brought together should constitute not merely 
a random group of paintings but rather a <are- 
fully chosen exhibition in which each painting 
contributes its share to the main theme of the 
show. The theme of the exhibition should be 
specifically aimed at the needs of the community 
where it would be shown. 

2. The artists involved and their dealers should 
obtain a financial return when lending to the 
proposed exhibitions. 

They are too often imposed upon by being a:ked 
to furnish material for exhibitions which r: rely 
show results either in interesting the general >ub- 


lic or in subsequent sales. 
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. exhibition should never be sent out “cold,” 
rather should be the peg upon which a well- 

« zanized cultural program can be hung. 
ch a cultural complementary program should 


ceudeavor to place the works exhibited in their 


yper context and would include lectures, films, 


musical and other performances. 
The exhibition, and its complementary program, 
should not be the effort of industry alone, but 
should be the result of the cooperative planning 
hy all the various elements of the community 
through its civic, social, educational, and religious 
organizations. 
Thus community cooperation should be the aim, 
with its resultant sound participative interest and 
proprietary pride, instead of the benevolent pa- 
ternalism of one section of the community and 
the usual lack of interest on the part of all the 
other groups. 
The committee or committees which are to organ- 
ize the program locally should be furnished with 
a carefully thought-out and almost fool-proof 
“bible” or “how-to-do-it” manual which will al- 
low them to arrange for proper community organ- 
ization, publicity and public relations, the han- 
dling of works of art and their installation, the 
organization of lectures, films and all the other 
activities connected with the program. 
As most lay people involved in such programs do 
not have the specialized knowledge necessary to 
make the venture a success, such a “how-to-do-it” 
manual is imperative. 
The exhibitions should be shown primarily in 
towns which do not have museums or other 
facilities where works of art are being exhibited. 
the idea should not be to compete with existing 
efforts but instead the endeavor should be to 
epen up new fields. 

“ocal preparations should be thorough and 
.ould be started well in advance of the opening 
‘te of the exhibition. 
ien the above points were agreed upon by the 
), point number 1 was tackled. As no seven 
‘ies in New York could have within the limits 

artists they represented a sufficient variety of 
to show the entire range of contemporary 
‘can art, it was decided to ask other galleries 
‘n in the program. The twelve galleries thus 
rating were: Alan, Borgenicht, Bernard-Gany- 
-», Grand Central Moderns, Heller, Kraushaar, 


Parsons, Peridot, [continued on page 66] 


Art is often puzzling! 





The paintings interested all age groups. 


School children hear an art lecture at the Underwood exhibition. 
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A Proposal for Hotel Art 


An issue such as this is necessarily of the past — the imme- 
diate past, perhaps, but the past. In my foreword I expressed 
general hopes for a glowing future, but the future is never 
general. When it comes, the future is specific. To speed the 
coming of that specific future, I am happy to present, courtesy 
of my co-editor, one plan, unlike the others, not yet tried and 
awaiting only the word to clothe itself in reality. — E. S. 

A FEW YEARS AGO I spent some days in a new super- 
colossal hotel in the Southwest. Nothing had been 
spared to make the establishment a home away from 
home that you wish you could afford at home. 
Landscaping, decor, service, entertainment, food — 
all a little less, presumably, than the angels can 
command, but not much less. One thing only sur- 
vived, no better, no worse, as a link with hotels in 
the rest of the country — “hotel art.” They were 
the usual dreary bird, beast or flower prints that 
stretch across hotel walls from the Waldorf to the 
Beverly Wilshire. I am told that there are no com- 
plaints, but it is admitted there are no compliments 
either. Since I expected to spend four or five days 
at the Inn I saw no reason to mortify myself so I 
took the pictures down and stashed them carefully 
behind the sofa. Several groups of people were 
entertained in those rooms during my stay. Not 
one person commented on the bare walls — prov- 
ing that hotel art is not only not looked at, it 
isn’t even missed. 

As I was checking out, an embarrassed manager 
came to me and said the chambermaid had reported 
all of the pictures in 1650-51 missing. No doubt the 
house dick had reported that my baggage could 
not contain the treasures. Mystery gave way to 
astonishment as I explained what I'd done. The 
chambermaid reported back indignantly that the 
lovelies were indeed behind the sofa — perhaps she 
resolved to make her cleaning more thorough in the 
future what with these funny people and their antics. 
I was free to go. And then a plan began to form in 
my mind. 

Why should not hotels show original works of art. 
Hundreds of professional artists live within a radius 
of three or four hundred miles from every city. 
Isn’t it appalling that a man could sit in an office on 
Madison Avenue (as must happen with large hotel 
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chains) and order 500 Godey prints, 500 flower 
prints, 500 this and 500 that and in the meantime 
his staff is seeking ways to make the guests feel more 
at home — to stress personalized service? 

The question is simply this: How does one go 
about getting the hotel owner and artist together? 
In the plan which follows our hotel would over a 
period of years acquire sufficient pictures to replace ~ 
all of its present boiler-plate art. This would be : 
done by the use of works of art painted by artists 4 
in the area — perhaps within a periphery of three 
hundred miles. 

Vital to the success of the program is that it he 
done professionally. A brilliant concept will some 
times fail because of a single negative factor. Such 
a danger is here present and can be avoided. From 
beginning to end the level must be professional. 
Amateur taste will make no contribution to the cul- 
tural level and may condemn the entire project to ie 
failure. The inevitable gripes will not be directed iden 
at the hotel if the plan has been carried out through 
the local museum and/or the American Federation 
of Arts, a national organization of unquestioned in- pai 
tegrity: Either one could choose the jury and set 
the aesthetic standards. From beginning to end 
every aspect of the event that touches on the art 
itself, every question of taste, must be in the hands 
of competent art professionals. The jurors should 
be artists, art educators, museum directors or critics. 
These people are aware of the enormous growth of 
interest in contemporary art, and are genuinely con- 
cerned with everything connecting art with daily 
living. The jurors may be, but need not necessarily 
be, from the region. The plan here proposed would 
guarantee competence and, equally important, would 
take care of any controversy which not infrequc atly po 
arises in these matters, If the hotel has given the 
responsibility to top professionals, it is in the c ear. 
The area from which entries will be accepted rust, 
I think, be circumscribed. National scope could ‘well 
result in thousands of entries. The area mus. be In 
established in consultation with the hotel. Reg ire P 
ments too must be established. Sometimes thee is 


a rather fine line between professional and amzteut J 
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af Orro L. Spaetu. Industrialist, collector, Director and past Pres- 
d ident of the Liturgical Arts Society. Resides — New York City. 
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ea painters, but for our purposes the line must be de- 
et fined — the heart of the plan is the use of the 
a regional painter but by that I do not mean the doc- 
rt tors and lawyers who take to the hills with brush 
ds and palette on Sunday: There exist everywhere, in 
ld other words, people who make all or a substantial 
“ part of their living by producing and selling works 
a of art. They enter and are accepted in exhibitions, 
ai locally and sometimes nationally. They have stand- 
ly ing ‘» the region as professionals. 

ly 9 ‘ group of citizens prominent in the cultural, 
ld | edvcational and business life of the community 
ld | shex:'d be asked to sponsor the activity. From the 
ly pet of view of the hotel there are enormous gains 
he to} made from an alliance with the art of its locale. 
ar. | My ‘ellow editor has spoken truly of the public 
st, re’. ons value of an art-industry association. Every- 
ell tl she says applies to the hotel project I have 
be in ind. Announcement of the competition in news- 
re- P<: cs would be “news” — what hotel has ever held 
is a i competition before? The announcement of 
ur ‘ would bring more news stories, and finally 





the announcement of the awards; this could be done 
with a banquet at the hotel for some or even all 
prize winners with the local sponsoring group tak- 
ing a prominent part. The canvases could be on dis- 
play for one day in the ballroom of the hotel and 
then perhaps shown at the local museum. The local 
television station would show the main prize win- 
ners — in color if possible. An extension of the 
plan might involve the sale of pictures to hotel 
guests, My own experience would make this seem 
likely — especially because the hotel could well 
afford to sell at modest prices. Again, the publicity 
is good: “I fell in love with that little watercolor 
at the Biltmore and they were nice enough to let 
me buy it!” Funds could be used to expand next 
year’s competition. 

An alternative plan could provide for the showing 
of the collection in the important cities within the 
area. Here the use of an organization like the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, one of whose functions is 
precisely the circulation of exhibits, would be in- 
valuable. This of course would prolong the pub- 
licity value of the enterprise and would allow pin- 
point coverage of desirable cities. 

There are of course, several ways that a hotel 
could acquire the work of painters in the region, 
but straight purchase appears no solution since this 
would involve a large capital outlay with relatively 
little publicity. Renting paintings would be too 
complicated and would lack the permanence and 
glamor of the present plan. I think the most de- 
sirable procedure and the one that would promote 
the best public relations in the area would be a 
competition with many prizes, not just a few, but 
purchase prizes in sufficient number to replace the 
cheap reproductions hanging in the rooms with 
watercolors, drawings and oils by artists of the 
region. If the hotel is sufficiently large a separate 
print section might be incorporated, but for the 
smaller hotels the emphasis should probably be on 
the original works of art. 

With the success of the first year’s project a pro- 
gram of doing the total job in five to ten years could 
be adopted; and the publicity potential thereby in- 
creased. Such a competition would be looked for- 
ward to, alluded to on other art occasions, recalled, 
compared; the subject of thousands of conversations. 

For clarity’s sake I shall take a hotel of 500 rooms 
in an Ohio city. The gross is $2,000,000 a year, the 
operating profit $350,000. I would set up the budget 


along these lines: [continued on page 68] 
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PORTRAIT 


Henry F. du Pont 


- - - Creative Collector 
of America’s Past 














BY ALICE WINCHESTER 


WHEN THE Henry Francis pu Pont Winterthur 
Museum was inaugurated in November 1951, the 
man who created it met the attendant fanfare with 
mixed emotions. He was not altogether pleased that 
the popular press found it so newsworthy, though 
he recognized the advantages of publicity to the new 
institution. He was amazed and delighted to find 
that reservations to visit the museum were promptly 
filled for a year and a half ahead, but he cringed 
at such headlines as “$20,000,000 Collection Opened 
to Public” and “Du Pont Fortune Creates Museum.” 

It takes much more than money to create a great 
collection, and the value of the one at Winterthur 
is not to be assessed merely in dollars. Collecting, 
as Henry F. du Pont has practiced it, is more a 
vocation than an avocation. He has brought to it 
a brilliant mind, a keen artistic perception, and a 
generous spirit, and has cultivated his native talents 
with purpose and a prodigious capacity for hard 
work. For him, collecting has been an intellectual 
discipline and an esthetic expression — a truly crea- 
tive activity. 

For nearly forty years his ambitious but well- 
defined purpose has been, in his own simple terms, 
to show how Americans have lived. To accomplish 
it, he has created the largest and finest collection 
ever assembled of the decorative arts of America’s 
past, displayed with an artistry equal to that of the 
choicest of the objects. 

All his life Mr. du Pont has been interested in 
the arts, and he has been a collector since his boy- 
hood days of accumulating postage stamps and birds’ 
eggs. After studying at Groton and Harvard, where 
he took his degree in 1903, he made the grand tour 
of Europe, adding Russia, Scandinavia, and other 
regions to the more conventional itinerary. It was 
in Europe that his eye was trained. While he has 
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AnpbrREW WyetH (1950), Henry Francis du Pont. This portrait 
of the collector descending an eighteenth-century Salem stair- 
way in the Winterthur Museum hangs in Mr. and Mrs. du 
Pont’s Winterthur home. Photograph by Gilbert Ask. 


concentrated since on American antiques, he is con- 
vinced that an understanding of their source of 
design, the decorative arts of Europe, is essential 
to intelligent collecting in his chosen field. He has 
continued to travel extensively and loves exploring. 

His own introduction to American antiques was 
accidental. It occurred, he says, nearly forty years 
ago on a visit to the home of Mrs. J. Watson VW ebb 
in Shelburne, Vermont, whose collections of «arly 
American furniture and decorations have since d-vel- 
oped into the Shelburne Museum. Mr. du Pont, who 
had been collecting European antiques since his 


early years of travel abroad, found in these Ameri 
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can jnings the qualities he most admires in crafts- 
man:!iip — fine line and good proportion — plus 
simpicity and an air of unassuming genuineness. 
It wa: then that he conceived the plan which has 
reached its fruition in the Winterthur Museum. 

In ihe 1920’s, that fertile era when all sorts of 
new projects and new movements in the arts took 
root, Vir. du Pont was already the leading collector 
of American antiques. He acquired furniture, silver 
and other metalwork, ceramics, glass, textiles, prints, 
and paintings of such quality and in such quantities 
that he became the delight of the trade and at once 
the inspiration and the despair of other collectors. 
At the same time he was obtaining paneled rooms 
and other elements of domestic architecture to pro- 
vide suitable settings for the antiques. All these 
he installed in his home at Winterthur, Delaware. 

This was the house where Mr. du Pont was born 
in 1880, eighty years after Pierre Samuel du Pont 
de Nemours established the family in the United 
States and his son, Eleuthére Irénée, began making 
gunpowder on the banks of the Brandywine. He 
is a director and a former member of the finance 
committee of the great industrial corporation that 
developed from his ancestor’s early venture, but he 
has always been much more interested in his avoca- 
tions than in business, 

The house at Winterthur was built about 1838 by 
Mr. du Pont’s great-uncle and -aunt, who named the 
property for a family home in Switzerland. It was 
acquired by his father, Colonel Henry A. du Pont, 
on his return from the Civil War. On the latter’s 
death in 1923 Mr. du Pont inherited the house, and 
for many years it was his family home. During 
those years he was gradually transforming it into 
the museum which, happily, he decided to open to 
the public during his lifetime. 

In all his collecting and in the installation of the 


rooms and their contents, the eye and touch of the 


per): ctionist are apparent. Mr. du Pont has per- 
son ly selected every object that has gone into the 
mv--um, and arranged each room and display. He 


says fie has never acquired a piece’ unless he had a 
de; te and appropriate place for it. The appre- 
cia’ on of line and proportion and the infallible 
ta:’ that have determined his choice of antiques 
h«: combined with his exceptional sense of color 
te de his creation of furnished rooms. Each room 
is artistic composition, balanced and satisfying. 

all the things he has collected, Mr. du Pont’s 


al fondness is for furniture, and his favorite 








furniture is Queen Anne and Chippendale, but he 
loves everything in the museum. His catholic taste 
is shown in the range of styles from the still-medieval 
of the earliest rooms to the neo-classic of the latest, 
and in the variety of taste from the colorfully naive 
to the most sophisticated achieved in America. 
Everywhere he has skillfully introduced the little 
things that give a room personality, for he has con- 
stantly kept in mind that he was furnishing rooms, 
not setting up exhibits. 

He has hung paintings where they are appropri- 
ate in these rooms instead of in galleries, yet it is 
significant that this museum of the decorative arts 
comprises one of the most important collections of 
American painting. When asked to name those he 
considers noteworthy, Mr. du Pont mentioned a list 
of artists that is almost an index to the history of 
American painting: Badger, Benbridge, Birch, Cop- 
ley, John Durand, Duyckinck, Greenwood, Guy, John 
Hesselius, Hicks, McIlworth, Charles Willson Peale 
(also James and Raphael), Pratt, St. Memin, Savage. 
Smibert, Stuart, West, Williams, Wollaston. Of the 
more primitive American paintings, there is a con- 
spicuous lack. Mr.-du Pont has little use for them, 
finding them childish and unfinished. He enjoys folk 
art but with accent on the art; like any other kind 
it must have line, design, and competence of execu- 
tion, no matter how simple it may be. 

His criterion in collecting has always been esthetic 
quality. Charm and individuality mean more to 
him than rarity, and beauty of line and proportion 
is essential. His esthetic sense is fortified by a quite 
phenomenal memory — an invaluable aid to the 
collector. One of his daughters tells of an episode 
when his eye and memory astonished even his own 
family. They were driving down a crowded street 
through the bazaars of Bangkok when suddenly he 
stopped the taxi and disappeared into one of the 
tiny booths they were passing. There on the open 
sidewalk among a bewildering assortment of native 
wares, he had spotted a Staffordshire tureen that he 
recognized in that fleeting glance as matching a set 
at Winterthur. 

Mr. du Pont’s educational purpose is emphasized 
by the Winterthur Program in Early American Cul- 
ture which was established in 1952 at the nearby 
University of Delaware. This course of graduate 
study leading to the Master of Arts degree uses the 
combined resources of the museum and the univer- 
sity in specialized training for teaching, museum 
work, or research. Mr. du [continued on page 69] 
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DECORATIVE ARTS 


American Glass... Stiegel to Steuben 


Figs. 1-10 are in the private collection of George S. McKearin. 
Figs. 11-15 are Steuben glass. 

AMERICAN GLASS HAS BEEN collected and studied in- 
tensively for only about thirty-five years. For less 
than half that time has “Americanness” been con- 
sidered as an attribute. While, as yet, study of this 
aspect has led to tentative conclusions rather than 
definitive answers, in most instances it has had the 
fortunate corollary of less isolationism in study 
and collecting. It has spread wider the realization 
that most of our glass products were not isolated 
phenomena but descendants of past glass and kin 
to the contemporary. 

Aside from the attempts to manufacture window 
glass and bottles little or nothing is known of the 
glasswares possibly made before William Henry 
Stiegel’s efforts to produce table and decorative glass 
at Manheim, Pennsylvania, from 1765 to 1774. From 
that beginning until the mid-20th century two fac- 
tors among those determining our trend in glass and 
its designs were of irresistible force, namely, the 
social and art status of glassmaking and of foreign 
glass influence. 

Like other arts, that of glass reacted to changing 
social and economic conditions. Glass was a material 
of art and utility in the Roman Empire, fashioned 
and decorated by nearly as many techniques as to- 
day. As a utility it was nearly as commonplace. In 
almost total eclipse as an art medium during West- 
ern Europe’s Dark and Middle ages, it emerged again 
in the Italian Renaissance. At its apex were the 
Venetian free-blown pieces usually ornamented by 
glass itself applied and tooled into many devices. 
They were the offspring of a cooperative, a group, 
rather than an individual art. Each piece might be 
the design of a master blower or a patron, a sculp- 
tor or a painter, but it was almost sure to be the 
creation of the coordinated skill and experience 
of a “shop” — the master blower and his assistants. 
But rarely would a piece of more than simple de- 


sign be-the unassisted achievement of a single blower. 
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So it had been in the past, and still is. However, if 
an alien but sympathetic art such as engraving, 
enamelling or cutting supplemented the beauiy of 
form or inherent ornamentation, it normally would 
be the work of one master. Sometimes it would 
dominate the glass itself. The trend toward emphasis 
on such extrinsic decoration started in Germany 
about 1600 and not long afterward wheel-cutting 
was re-introduced. By 1700 England had nearly per- 
fected her wonderful glass of lead, called flint glass, 
which, proving perfect for cutting, furthered the 
use of glass as a painter used a canvas, 

Concurrently, men of capital were filtering into 
aristocratic circles and a wealthy middle class was 
growing. Climbing the social ladder and thus push- 
ing many of the arts down, they expanded the mar 
ket for the products of the arts. Though the finest 
ornamental glass was still made for patrons or 
custom-made, good wares could be made commer- 
cially. In England and on the Continent there were 
even peddlers of ordinary glass vessels in the late 
17th century. While the art of glass remained one of 
the mechanical arts (as were painting and sculpture 
into the 18th century) it was socially lower in the 
scale than before. By the time Stiegel became en- 
amoured of glass, its making and decorating were 
mainly commercial enterprises, nearly ripe for the 
industrial revolution. 

Consequently many students feel the United States 
was born in the wrong historical era for any imme 
diate and great contribution to the art of glass, that 
she developed in a period when psychological, social 
and economic conditions were inimical to the evolu- 
tion of a national style, such as the Vene’ians 
achieved, as Germany did with her superb coy per 
wheel engraving, and England with her gla: of 
lead. They believe too that the most potent i flu 
ence on our glass design and deterrent to the evolu 
tion of a national style was our orientatio: 10 
Europe in culture and tradition, style and fas! ion. 
From the first, the techniques and designs wer: 4 
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‘ig. 2. Amelung free-blown covered goblet made for George 
icob Schley of Frederick, Maryland, at the New Bremen Glass- 
:anufactory about 1790; in form, an unmistakably Continental 
shape which had been out of fashion some 20 years — glass 
vidence that the blowers who managed to evade their coun- 
y’s ban on artisan emigration were not the most experienced 
» making fine wares; fine engraving but unremarkable com- 
xred with Europe’s best; characteristic Amelung rendering 
-£ typical decoration in which individual combinations of Con- 
inental motifs are earmarks of Amelung glass. H. 11%”. 


Fig. 1. Pocket bottle, colorless non-lead glass; pattern-molded 
and expanded in the famous diamond-daisy design, one of the 
few believed to be Stiegel originals; for, as yet, no exact 
counterpart has been identified in any foreign glass; one of 


two colorless examples; circa 1764-74. About 14 pint capacity. 
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pean as the glassmen who emigrated to Amer- 


Here they trained such native-born boys as 
villing to submit to so long an apprenticeship 
‘ountry where dignity and independence on 
id was easily acquired and less exacting occu- 
s beckoned. 

the main, European imports determined the 
and designs of commercial glass: both the 
ing Classes and the Better Sort wanted wares 
nable in Europe. So closely did Stiegel follow 
h and Continental prototypes that today few 


make positive attributions to Manheim from 


‘cal characteristics alone. A few minor decora- 











tive details said to be un-English, for instance 


twisted ribs on cover-finials, may be American collo- 
quialisms of Stiegel. A few pattern-molded designs 
— the diamond-daisy (Fig. 1) is one — are believed 
to be Stiegel originals since as yet no exact counter- 
parts have been identified with any foreign glass. 
And in our first famous post-Revolutionary glass- 
house, the New Bremen Glassmanufactory of John 
Frederick _Amelung & Company near Frederick, 
Maryland, the only identified and only safely attrib- 
utable pieces were for presentation and gifts such as 
the Schley covered goblet (Fig. 2). Old-fashioned 
shapes and typical engraved decoration of un-Euro- 
pean motif-combinations are a basis for tentative 
attribution where supporting documentation is lack- 
ing. The commercial products are still largely a 
matter of conjecture but they, like Stiegel’s, must 
have echoed European wares. 

Still, faithful copyists or not, if early manufac- 
turers had had to depend solely upon the Carriage 
Trade, and in a free market, few could have survived. 
Fortunately the 1824 tariff gave protection to flint- 
Also a 
Trade was growing. Even if it longed for fine cut 


glass manufacturers. sizeable Pedestrian 


glass, being leaner of pocket book and probably less 
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Fig. 4. Lily-pad bowl, free-blown from aquamarine bottle or window g' iss 
at the Redwood Glass Works, near Watertown, New York, circa 1833-9; 
flaring circular bowl with wide folded rim and applied crimped circu'ar 
foot; on bowl, applied layer of glass rudely tooled into waves cres:ed 
of lily-pad Type-II. 


with variants 


Fig. 3. South Jersey pitcher, free-blown 
from sea-green bottle glass; unusual ovoid 
body decorated with lily-pad Type-III hav- 
ing a long curving stem and flattened ovoid 
pad which touches a broad picot; threaded 
neck; applied circular foot and broad han- 
dle with heavy medial rib; rare in shape 
and combination of tooled decoration; 
Ist half of the 19th century. H. 714”. 


European-style conscious, it accepted reasonable fac- 
similies and less expensive glass. As this market 
was expanding to profit-yielding proportions new 
types of popular commercial wares evolved such as 
the blown-three-mold, early pressed and lacy glasses 
and a new type of bottle packaging too . . . our 
historical bottles and flasks. In all these are distinctly 
American designs. Some, though far from the fine 
art of glass by Renaissance standards, or by today’s, 
are popular art in American glass. 

Also, truly American pieces comprise two other 
groups: midwestern and eastern individual house- 
hold articles blown in bottle and window-glass 
houses to meet community needs or just for fun, 
friend or family. Blowers in these houses were not 
fettered by fashion. If one accepts the dictum that 
a work of art, major or minor, must be the concept 
and execution of one mind and hand then it is 
mainly in these pieces that art in early American 
glass is to be found. In general the expressions from 
the two areas are as disparate as the Occidental and 
Oriental instead of being separated only by the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

Blowers in New Jersey, New York and New Eng- 
land bottle and window-glass houses practiced the 
pure art of glass blowing; they rarely resorted to 


even the pattern-mold. Their non-commercial house- 
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H. 6%” to 7%”. Top D. 145”, 





hold and table glass, always to me a folk art in 
American glass, are now called South Jersey type 
or said to be in the South Jersey tradition. Its first 
American embodiment doubtless was at 18th-century 
Wistarburg. But no matter where it started this side 
of the Atlantic its roots are in antiquity. Family 
resemblance to medieval and even more _ remote 
Roman ancestors is marked but the pieces are indi- 
viduals. They were formed from ordinary window 
and bottle glass in their natural greens and ambers, 
not from crystal or the fine colored flint of com 
mercial and luxury wares. 

Frequently beauty of form was lightly accented by 
little decorative touches such as tiny fins on handles 
and neatly turned finials on covers. More elal-orate 
ornamentation was by glass within or applicd to 
itself, tooled into some device. Rims and necks «night 


be threaded (Fig. 3) and feet crimped (Fig. 4): 


More elaborate forms, testing the blowers’ ski!! and” 
W 


ayers © 


imagination, were fashioned from added 


tooled into swaggings, waves crested with »icolé 


(Fig. 3) or one of the so-called lily-pads (F gs. 3 


and 4). The technique, of course, was ancient. ari 


ing from the very properties of glass, but I coubt 


that many, if any, blowers in American glass h: uses 
had direct knowledge of even Renaissance d: cor® 


tive devices, especially in the 19th century. It -cems 
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Fig. 5. Midwestern moonstone creamer, 
patterned in the 10-diamond mold (small 
two-piece) believed to have been used 
at Zanesville, Ohio, about 1815-35; fash- 
ioned in a shape reminiscent of an 
English earthenware form, characteristic 
of the midwest but not occurring in 
the South Jersey type from eastern 
glasshouses; extremely rare. H. 5”. 








Fig. 7. Rare midwestern covered bowl 
of brilliant light green bottle glass, 
pattern-molded and expanded in verti- 
cal ribbing, shaped by blowing and 
manipulation; illustrative of character- 
istics peculiar to the area including the 


Fig. 6. Unique midwestern can or mug, 
brilliant green bottle glass, pattern-molded 
and expanded in “pop-corn” broken swirl 
ribbing obtained by twice molding a single 
gather of glass (vertical ribs swirled to right 
after first molding in fluted dip-mold, gather 
re-inserted in mold and vertical ribs im- type of double-domed cover, tight con- 


pressed upon the swirled); applied 3-rib stricting below the 19th-century gal- 
strap handle; cirea 1815-35. H. 6”. leried rim; cirea 1815-35. H. over-all 7”. 


Fig. 8. Unique midwestern moonstone blown-three- 
mold pitcher, patterned in the Kent, Ohio, full-size 
three-piece mold in the geometric pattern GII-6, then 
shaped by blowing and manipulation; applied thread- 
ing on upper neck and rim; ribbed handle. H. 65%”. 


peutnienemnmet ee 
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Fig. 9. Eastern blown-three-mold dish of colorless lead giass, molded for 
pattern in a quart decanter mold in the geometric pattern GIII-20 with 
waffle-sunburst, fashioned by free-blowing and manipulation; design in 
base of mold showing as rayed disc-like center on dish; exceedingly 
rare. H. 14”. D. 9144”. Fig. 10. Extremely rare blown-three-mold cov- 
ered sugar bowl, molded for pattern in a tumbler mold in geometric 
pattern GII-21, shaped by blowing and manipulation; pedestal foot, a rare 
feature, pattern-molded in vertical ribbing; cover, also GII-21 but patterned 
in another mold; knob drawn out from the same gather. H. over-all 614”. 











Fig. 11. Steuben martini or water 
pitcher free-blown from substantial 
gather of shimmering crystal glass, 
slender form with sheared rim and 
applied handle of two loops; an ex- 
ample typical of the commercial prod- 
ucts in harmony with the mid-20th 


Fig. 12. On the tall oval-bowled vase, 
applied bands of glass are tooled into 
eurving slender bands echoing the mo- 
mentary pose of a Balinese Temple 
Dancer. Steuben engravers have convinc- 
ingly transcribed the excitement of the 
temple dance with which Agus Djaya, 





Fig. 13. The Spring Festival of Kirshna 
(the young and eighth incarnation of 
Vishnu) and Radha (his beloved), is 
exquisitely engraved for Steuben after 
the rendering of the Hindu artist Rama 
Maharana. It declares the suitability of 
glass and engraving for religious art 


century style, yet Steuben in design. 


likely that much of the tooled decoration, the lily- 
pads in particular, was an independent invention. 
These lily-pads, once believed to be 18th-century 
Wistarburg, are now thought to be 19th century. 
Although, naturally, individual work is governed by 
no set forms or dimensions, the lily-pads seem to be 
of three general types. If any were made before 
1800 it would be Type I with slender stem and bead- 
like pad which has Roman, Medieval and Renais- 
sance cousins. Type II usually has a wider and 
more valleyed stem and either a small flattened pad 
or a blobby one (Fig. 4). The picot on the pitcher 
(Fig. 3) is sometimes called lily-pad Type II but 
it has no stem. Type III which, like true Type II, 
has no Europear relative known today, has a flat- 
tened ovoid pad and long, usually curving, stem 
(Fig. 3). It probably gave rise to the term lily-pad 
though by whom it was christened is unknown. 
Often 18th-century style elements were incorpo- 
rated in the 19th-century pieces. It seems natural 
that eye-satisfying shapes and details characteristic 
of earlier wares should persist in many pieces 
fashioned by blowers free to follow their own fancy 
rather than a designer’s pattern as in a commercial 
flint-glass house. And, as in folk art, features and 
motifs were often adapted from the familiar and 


currently fashionable. In short, glass of South Jer- 
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Indonesian artist, infused his drawing. 


and calls to mind the Russian icons. 


sey Type, like folk art, exemplifies individual ren- 
dering and interpretation within the framework of 
centuries-old tradition. 

Late in the 1790’s glassmen from Eastern houses, 
soon followed by European recruits, crossed the 
Alleghenies to help start glassmaking in the Mid- 
west (Monongahela-Pittsburgh area, Ohio, Wheeling- 
Wellsburg area). Window glass and bottles were the 
chief products of the early houses but, in most, ves 
sels for use in pantry, kitchen and on the table were 
blown for local trade and family needs, Many were 
unornamented; a few were adorned by applied 
threading or a scalloped foot; many were pattern- 
molded in the Stiegel tradition (Figs. 5, 6, and 7). 
Most of them are distinctively American and mid- 
western, so far as we now know. Even many o! the 
bottles and flasks have characteristics peculicr to 
themselves. The universal and timeless chestnut 
shaped flasks are often just a little higher and fuller 
in the shoulder than any from eastern houses. And 
the globular bottles with vertical or swirled ribbing 
are often just a little more spherical with lo iger, 
straighter necks which are narrower in propo tion 
to the body. Nor do I know of foreign bottles :om- 
bining the same shape, proportion and pat erm- 
molded designs though plain olive-amberish glo ular 


bottles of similar shape and proportions wer de 
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picte’ by some 16th- and 17th-century painters. 

In the articles of tableware, principally bowls 
with .:d without covers and pitchers, 18th-century 
form: and features sometimes persisted as they did 
occasionally in eastern pieces. But whereas the east- 
ern b'»wer created variety in tooled decoration, the 
midwestern developed shapes and details which were 
distin::ively midwestern, some of which are shown 
by the covered bowl (Fig. 7). The colors, many of 
them subtle nuances away from the primary, are 
far more varied and exciting than in eastern glass. 
Actually most of the midwestern glass has a vibrant 
brilliance and richness of color not found in glass 
from other areas, nor, so far as I know, from any 
other countries. 

Perhaps a thousand or two years from now this 
midwestern glass, and the eastern glass also, will be 
treasured as are those pieces surviving from Roman 
and earlier times: many are no more imperfectly 
fashioned than some of their ancient counterparts; 
many as perfectly and imaginatively. A good many 
midwestern pieces were blown after 1830; several 
of the finest South Jersey type in the 1850’s and 
60's. In general, however, the skill of the window- 
glass and bottle blowers was atrophying by then. 
Franz Boas, the anthropologist, says that folk art is 
decadent when pattern books come into being: our 
folk art in American glass became decadent as the 
machine displaced the blowers. 

Inevitably as the mechanical arts, including glass 
and its decorating, became more commercialized and 
mechanized, the 19th century classified them as 
industrial, The mechanization of glassmaking and 
decorating started quite early. In 1825, John P. 
Bakewell of Pittsburgh obtained the first patent 
on glass pressing by machine; in 1832, Joshua Laird, 
also of Pittsburgh, patented a glass-blowing machine. 
Amon: the early wares symptomatic of the 19th- 
century trend was blown-three-mold. This glass, in 
the transition between the free-blown and fully 
mold:::, was one of the popular commercial wares 


evoly.. for the Pedestrian Trade. 


The popularity of cut glass prompted some in- . 


genic glassman to create by molding, instead of 
cuttir.. a sort of poor man’s cut glass now called 
blow: hree-mold. It may have originated here dur- 
ing war of 1812; neither England nor Ireland 
seer nxious to claim so long a stride toward 
mec’ .ization and neither made any quantity of 
the »'-ss, Its originator used a piece-mold the inner 
suric'- of which bore an [continued on page 69] 

























Fig. 14. For nearly as long as glass has been fashioned into " 
solid and hollow forms creatures of the earth and waters have 
fascinated makers and buyers of glass. Today Steuben offers a 
cat and rabbit, snail and dolphin, rooster, duck and owl — each, 
like this owl, a free-formed and stylized essence of the creature. 















































Fig. 15. Firebird, designed by Donald Pollard for Steuben, 1955. 
H. 1744”. This free scu'ptural form, representing the phoenix 
rising from a tongue of flame, is an outstanding demonstration 
of glass as a plastic art. Crystal, created under intense heat, is 
an appropriate medium for the portrayal of this ancient myth. 








The Silversmiths’ Art in Ameriea 


from the minting of coins 


fo Towle’s venture in sculpture 


BY KATHRYN C. BUHLER 


THE ART AND MYSTERY OF THE GOLDSMITH, as the 
craft was sometimes called in the Middle Ages when 
the goldsmith was recognized with the artists of the 
day, stressed an aspect which has been lost sight of 
in more recent times, Yet even in Colonial Boston, 
the edict anent apprenticeships was to enable crafts- 
men to become artists in their trade, and so, surely, 
our early goldsmiths were. They were also men of 
substance and importance, for banks were not yet 
known, and one’s extra bullion could be taken to 
the goldsmith either for trade or for fashioning into 
readily identifiable yet decorative and useful wares. 
The Virginian colonist, William Fitzhugh, in order- 
ing his plate from England, voiced a current senti- 
ment: “I esteem it as well politic as reputable to 
furnish myself with an handsom Cupboard of plate 
which gives myself the present use and Credit, is 
a sure friend att a dead lift, without much loss, or 
a certain portion for a Child after my decease.” His 
following comment is ambiguous in part: “what 
plate I design to have purchased, would be strong 
and plain, as being less subject to bruise, more Serv- 
iceable, and less out for the fashion.” Did he mean 
less apt to go out of fashion, or that less need be 
expended in the fashioning of it? In any case, sim- 
plicity was the preference of the English colonists, 
some of whom, however, preferred their coin nego- 
tiable, which is attested by Probate accounts in Bos- 
ton. Richard Garraway in 1667 had buckles, but- 
tons, and a single spoon, with rings and “a necklace 
of small gold beads at £1 10s” to represent his 
wrought plate, yet left “in money at John Hull’s 
£68 08 2.” The estate of Thomas Down, mariner, in 
1709 recorded “In the hands of Jeremiah Dummer, 
Esqr 4 Baggs of New Engld money wt. 1154 oz. 3/8 
at 8/per Ounce £461-15.” While on the distaff 
side, Mrs. Mary Saltonstall left “sundry pieces of 
plate” weighing three hundred and fifty ounces, as 
well as items in gold, yet only “seventy two ounces 
and half of silver money,” which, like the wrought 
silver, was appraised at eighteen shillings per ounce. 
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Fig. 1. Tankard by John Coney, Boston, 
1656-1722. H. 854”. Engraved with the arms 
of Gov. John Cranston of Rhode Island. 
Lent to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Fig. 2. Beaker by Cornelis van der Burch. 
New York, 1653-1699. H. 8”. Engraved 
with designs after Adriaen van der Venne. 
Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven. 































Fig. 3. One of three beakers by 
John Edwards, Boston, 1671-1746. 
H. 613/15”. Made for The Old 
Church. The First Church, Boston. 
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Joh: ‘lull and his London-trained partner, Robert 
Sander. on, are the earliest colonial goldsmiths whose 
work | «s come down to us, all of it secular in form 
althou..: largely preserved through church owner- 
ship. i: 1652 Hull had been appointed mint-master 
for the first New England coinage, and in this, too, 
he recovds that Sanderson was his partner. Their 
last minted coins are now the best known, the pine 
tree shillings which very possibly were still in 
Mariner Down’s “four baggs.” Sanderson in 1693 
left one hundred and fifteen ounces of “old plate” 
and his “New England money £20” was differentiated 
from “English money £9 - 14.” 

The piety, which in medieval times resulted in 
the finest goldsmiths’ work being done for cathedrals 
and on devotional objects, still governed, though 
in a different phase, the dissenting settlers. Hull, in 
his diary entry recording the apprenticeship of Jere- 
miah Dummer and Samuel Paddy, besought: “The 
Lord make me faithful in discharge of this new trust 
committed to me and let his blessing be to me and 
them.” Dummer, of the first generation of native 
goldsmiths, is one whose work is prized today in 


many art museums. Another apprentice of the early 





Fig. 4. Indian Peace Medal, 1793, by Joseph Rich- 
ardson, Jr., Philadelphia, 1752-1831. H. 515/16”. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Bortman, Boston, Massachusetts. 





Fig. 5. dmiralty Oar by Charles Le- 
Roux, -w York, 1689-1745. L. 22”. 
United ‘ ates District Court, New York. 


partnership was Timothy Dwight, the fine quality 


of whose craftsmanship on his two pieces known 


today makes the scarcity of his work even more 
puzzling. He fashioned a lion in full round for a 
tankard thumbpiece, a sculptural achievement emu- 
lated by his contemporary John Coney on an ink- 
stand for Governor Jonathan Belcher now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Coney, working from 
1677 to 1722, was perhaps the foremost artist of 
New England in his time; his line and proportion 
are subtly fine, and he finished even his simplest 
pieces with exacting care. He was an engraver of 
skill, and chosen by the colony to engrave the first 
paper money of Massachusetts. The quantity of his 
silver which has survived attests the appreciation of 
his own and succeeding generations for his work; 
yet silverware was to be for more than a century 
longer of greater value for its metal than for its 
fashioning. Long before the eagle was a symbol of 
our land, Coney had cast two proud birds for tank- 
ard thumbpieces, on vessels painstakingly raised yet 
finished to a lustrous smoothness, and one (Fig. 1) 
is further elaborately and handsomely engraved with 
heraldic bearings. 

In Coney’s generation, the craft of the silversmith 
was beginning in New York, where in its first 
decades Dutch taste was predominant. A beaker 
(Fig. 2) made in 1685 by Cornelis van der Burch is 
richly engraved with designs even copied from illus- 
trations by a Dutch artist. Adriaen van der Venne 
(1589-1662) had illustrated a book of poems by 
Jacobus Cats, published in Amsterdam in 1658, 
which Mrs. Russel Hastings identified as the gold- 
smith’s source for his designs. Punch bowls with 
panels of embossed flowers, great elaboration of 
tankards, and ornate punched and stamped base- 
mouldings for both, are perhaps more characteristic 
of New York silver, for the beaker, particularly in 
form, is also found in English and Boston plate. 
The First Church of Boston received by bequest of 
Robert Sanderson’s widow a beaker made in Am- 
sterdam in 1638 which probably was the model for 
those made by Hull and Sanderson, and surely was 
copied by John Edwards in a set of three, engraved 
for The Old Church, whose stark simplicity give 
evidence of his skill (Fig. 3). Edwards was the 
first of three generations who followed the craft in 
Boston; with his sons, Thomas and Samuel, and 
grandson, Joseph, the family covered almost a cen- 
tury of silversmithing, as did the Richardson and 
Syng families in Philadelphia. There the craft had 
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Fig. 6. Silver bowl with emerald green plique a jour en- 
amel on the body, 1954, D. 11”. Made by Towle Silversmiths 
as a presentation piece, to the Queen of England from the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts 
on the oceasion of their first official visit to London 
in 316 years. Replica, collection of Towle Silversmiths. 


begun in the late 1600’s with the Huguenot gold- 
smiths, Cesar Ghiselin and Johannis Nys (or deNise). 
Francis Richardson appears in William Penn’s ac- 
count book in 1700; he, his sons, Francis and Joseph, 
and Joseph’s sons, Joseph and Nathaniel, covered 
more than a century. The second generation Philip 
Syng made the standish (or inkwell) for the Phila- 
delphia Assembly in 1752 which was used for the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence and can 
still be seen in Independence Hall. The second 
Joseph Richardson is linked with patriotic affairs 
by his engraved “Peace medals” for presentation to 
friendly Indians (Fig. 4) which were, no doubt, 
executed with less concern than was his work for 
urban clients. These charming and now rare memen- 
toes might well be considered “folk art”; though the 
patriot Revere’s political engravings can only be 
considered cartoons, his silver and some of his 
copper-plates were engraved with care. 

In Rhode Island, as in the southern states, the 
craft began in the eighteenth century. Samuel Ver- 
non of Newport borrowed or copied Coney’s cast 
eagle, followed mostly Boston patterns, but used a 
New York style base-moulding on one of his tank- 
ards. Samuel Casey in the mid-century proved him- 
self for a time a convincing forger of Spanish milled 
dollars and other coins; yet all of his silver known 
today is of fine quality and craftsmanship. Since 
there was no supervision of the craft here, it is 
pleasant to reflect on the integrity of the majority 
of our colonial artists. 


In Boston, Coney’s important place was shortly 


Fig. 7. Silver and ebony cigar box, with cloisonné enamel 
plaque on top, 1954, L. 103/16”. Made by Towle Silver. 
smiths as a presentation piece, to Sir Winston Churchill 
from the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts on the occasion of their first official visit 
to London in 316 years. Replica, Towle Silversmiths. 


taken by Jacob Hurd, although the Huguenot, Apol- 
los Rivoire, was Coney’s apprentice and almost of 
age at his death in 1722. Rivoire’s son, Paul Revere, 
again seems to have been the most prolific of Bos. 
ton’s goldsmiths in his time — the second half of 
the century. Hurd’s son, Nathaniel, trained by his 
father, achieved his greatest prominence as “an in- 
genious engraver,” just as, in London, William Ho- 
garth outgrew the field of his goldsmithing master, 
Ellis Gamble. The elder Hurd was of the age to be 
among the first to reap reward from orders for the 
new pieces of silver required by the then accepted 
non-alcoholic beverages of tea, coffee and chocolate. 
His predecessors had made an occasional piece, but 
of his craftsmanship many are known although not 
in the complete sets we want today. He made, too, 
a purely symbolic emblem for the colony, an admit 
alty oar or mace which, when the Admiralty Court 
was in session, was brought into court and cere 
moniously placed before the judge as a symbol of 
his authority from the crown. Hurd’s oar has the 
Royal Arms on one side, an anchor on the other, 
of the blade; the Admiralty Oar for New York 
(Fig. 5), made by a second generation Hug enol 
family of craftsmen there, Charles LeRoux, bezrs an 
additional inscription: “Court of the Vice Adm:ralty 
New York.” 

Hurd and Edwards both made silver fo: the 
churches in Newbury, although that neighboring 
town presumably could already boast its own family 


of craftsmen — in a line seemingly lasting ‘onget 


than any other family in the annals of silver: mith 
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ing. ‘oreover, bridged by an apprentice of the last 
of th- clan, this Moulton family is again influencing 
hance «raftsmanship. The first of their number, Wil- 
liam 1664-1732), son and namesake of the emigrant 
of t!: family, cannot be proven a craftsman, nor 
can ':s son, Joseph, who traditionally fashioned a 
string of gold beads. But his sons, William and 
Josep: , have left examples of their work, and there 
is a growing belief that William’s daughter, Lydia, 
may have followed the craft which was practised by 
ladies more commonly in England than in the colo- 
nies. Lydia’s brother, Joseph, sired four silversmith- 
ing sous of whom Ebenezer, working largely in Bos- 
ton, is the best known. The second son, William, 
to whom Anthony Francis Towle was apprenticed, 
had sons Joseph and Edward who practised the 
craft, and an eighth generation William, all of whom 
transferred their interests to the company now 
known as Towle Silversmiths. 

This concern’s interest in their heritage has led 
them to establish, in a portion of their plant, a 
gallery to show not only the development of the 
craft from ancient times but the properties and 


uses of silver as a metal. [continued on page 71] 





iver sculpture — “Birthday” by David Smith, 1956. 
Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

































Fig. 8. “A Construction” in silver by 
Jose de Rivera, 1956. H. 5”. Towle 
Silversmiths, Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
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BY DOROTHY GEES SECKiER ” 
* d m Pa Ar 
Season’s Landmark ks .. . Shows by senior artists accent “ 
| goo 
ee 
the vital new growth that makes “‘old masters’”’ | 
wh 
tem 
this 
RENEWAL, rather than novelty, is the true theme of springtime. Max WEBER, in an interview he gave to A. L. Chanin sug 
It was the necessity and forms of renewal that struck me on the occasion of his own seventy-fifth birthday exhibition | kin 
again and again as I studied the work of veteran painters at the Jewish Museum, said, “abstraction has reached an exq 
which appeared in a cluster of shows at the end of the impasse. It is frivolous, it lacks piety, it is fragmentary, com 
season. These artists, active for from three to five decades To make an abstraction there must be things from which in i 
in the New York art world, have weathered a_ half-century to abstract — terra firma. But its practitioners today build win 
of the most furious change the world has ever known. Some on sand; they have no discipline.” There is a great difference He 
have tested, destroyed and re-created their values in their between having a program of seeking newness and arriving Bet 
maturity, constantly enlarging their horizons of spirit and at new forms out of fresh discovery and experience. Dis call 
idea. Others have sustained some deeply rooted dream almost agreeing with Weber, I believe that our vital younger artists ae 
unchanged and have simply refined the painterly means. A more often developed their “newness” via the second and valid cont 
few are as full of audacity as when they first pioneered in means — although the pressures for mere novelty are _ 
new idioms; others still wait for the moment when they certainly felt. Weber himself had the spirit to insist on being _ 
shall transcend the limitations of technique. It is good to himself rather than to capitalize on the prestige of his posi- — 
discover painters who, in their seventies, are doing their tion as a revolutionary of an earlier period. | ie 
best work and making a distinguished contribution, others perf 
who have won their “masters” niche before sixty. Our living " the 
“old masters” are treated more politely than enthusiastically Five Decades of Renewal we 
in the press, since there is some feeling that historic person- . 
— sah : ” . Marin’s example is one that points up the difference 
ages should stay historic and not turn up with rash experi- : : ‘ Ale 
i : ; between novelty and fresh perception. In the selection of his 
ments that might spoil the record. Yet our veteran painters : year 
: : : 3 work that was shown at the Metropolitan recently (along : 
have not been able to survive simply on the impetus of earlier , 7 ag ras pain 
: ‘ : : with work by Walt Kuhn, Kuniyoshi, Feininger and Norfeldt) 
innovations. For better or for worse — sometimes the verdict this 
od ie : I was struck by the complete absence of formula. Nearly 
is “for worse” — they have had to move on, absorbing the : , have 
3 : : y . every picture showed not only fresh perceptions of nature 
impact of new ideas and experiences into their work. : : 4 ‘ mob 
but also fresh plastic solutions. Another artist, less in love 
with discovery, might have founded a whole school on the ? 
n ¢ 


**Sandwiched’? Generation 


THe GENERATION that followed our pioneers into the art field, 
not old men at all, has had an even more difficult time getting 
attention. These artists came to maturity after the First World 
War, when the revolutionary impetus of the Armory Show 
generation was spent. Thus they were more open to the 
evils of ecclecticism on the one hand, provincialism on the 
other. At present they are overshadowed both by the pioneers 
who preceded them and the fire-breathing middle generation, 
including Pollock and de Kooning, that followed them. In 
general they lean toward romanticism, tracing their artistic 
ancestry through Ryder on the American side and the gentler 
aspects of Matisse and Rouault, among the French. 


SOME VETERAN PAINTERS have seen the style cycle come full 
turn. To artists who were excluded from avant-garde circles 
because they did not embrace abstraction, it has been con- 
fusing to see younger realists welcomed into the fold this sea- 
son. On the other hand, those older painters who had mounted 
the ideological barricades for abstraction are equally confused 
to see younger abstract-expressionists renounce the discipline 
for which they had so strenuously fought. 
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spatial relationships he explored, realized and then turned 
away from, in the pursuit of some new wonder which he 
had glimpsed. 


Lyonel Feininger, when he died this spring at eighty-four 
years, had entirely overcome the prejudices earlier directed 
against him because of his forty-nine year sojourn in Germany. — 
His work enjoyed an audience wider than is usual for abstract q 
work, Simultaneous exhibitions of his work at the Willard 
Gallery and at the Metropolitan (with four others) became ; 
memorials to a recognized master. In the presence c! late” 
works like his Black Yawl or Mid-Manhattan, it was ¢ ffeult | 
to realize that Feininger had walked the streets of Nev York 
in the eighteen-eighties. Yet, remembering that he haé been 
sixteen when he accompanied his family to German, we 
can account for some of the Yankee tang in even his G>rma ~ 
work — his humour, his exaggerations and the dynami m he } 
packed into forms of side-wheelers and freighters, so di: erent 
from the abstractions of Kandinsky and Klee, his {-iends ” 
and colleagues at the Bauhaus. He returned here ii 1936 
and three years later, in the exciting murals he did for 
the World’s Fair, it was evident that his crystalline str: ctures 
found their most perfect motifs in our cityscapes. H:: sk¥ 
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ere less bumptious than Marin’s, lending themselves 


serap< 

ay a ht moods and starlight elegance. He had admirers, 
but fe followers among younger men. While their impulse 
was t reduce space to its shallowest in large pictures, 
Feini: excelled in creating and controlling a vast space 


in sm:;.. tidy and exquisite pictures with no loose ends. 


Arthu> Dove’s newly discovered work recently shown 


at the Downtown Gallery, proves that it is occasionally 
good ivr an artist’s output to lie forgotten in a warehouse, 
but on!y if it can be brought to light a decade or so later 
when ve are in a better position to weigh it against con- 
temporary development. For example, the concurrence of 


this with the exhibition of Morris Graves at the Whitney 
suggesis a comparison between mysticism of two very different 
kinds. The West Coast painter’s sensitive, inward and often 
exquisite art is dangerously thin in its alienation from sensuous 
contact with nature. In contrast Dove’s art, equally mystical 
in intention, bristles with forms: something seen from a train 
window, in a patch of buttonwood or a ferry-boat wreck. 
He was not afraid to be crude, inconsistent and humorous. 
Between a very fine little abstraction of 1910 and another, 
called The Other Side done in 1944, there is nothing like a 
steady progress. There are highs and lows: times when he 
confuses two and three dimensions, descriptive and symbolic 
means, and when he experiments with calligraphic inventions 
we have seen better done by Kandinsky and Klee. But we 
can admire his originality and his grasp of all these raw 
possibilities. There were pictures in which he found the 
perfect scale and rhythm for his idea, when he nailed down 
the essentials of something in nature with a homely but 


inspired poetry. 


Alexander Calder, who qualifies as a pioneer not by 
years but by performance, surprised us with a group of 
paintings along with his wire sculptures this year. While 
this selection did not convince anyone that Calder would 
have fared better in paint than in his internationally admired 
mobiles and stabiles, they did add a new dimension to a 
personality already delightfully encrusted with idiosyncrasies. 
In evsch picture some audacity of line or color enlivened 























John von Wicht, Suspense, oil, 1956. Shown in the exhi- 
bition: Americans in Two Fields, Painting and Graphic 
Art at The Contemporaries. Courtesy Passedoit Gallery. 





Lyonel Feininger, Manhattan Night, oil, 1940. Shown 
in the February exhibition at the Willard Gallery. 


landscapes as breezy and abbreviated as a child’s. They gave 
insights into one side of this artist — his most mischievous 
and capricious side — but only one picture, a black and 
white gargoyle-creature of dazzling stripes, seemed to fully 
realize Calder’s sardonic glee. 


John Von Wicht’s handsome and powerful new painting, 
Suspense (lent by Passedoit) was definitely the hit of the 
recent show at The Contemporaries, called Americans in Two 
Fields. Along with his grey-toned, vertically plaited picture 
at the Whitney this year, it marks a climactic point in the 
career of this veteran painter. Since he came here from 
Germany as a young man, Von Wicht has been a tug-boat 
captain — he still looks rather nautical after a number of 
seasons in the country — as well as a muralist, printmaker 
and occasional teacher. Formerly his abstractions were rather 
like calligraphy. They seemed as spontaneously poured out 
as songs in praise of sails and sunrises, gardens and galaxies. 
But this new picture has a symphonic sweep in its well- 
orchestrated forms. It should bring the artist long-delayed 
recognition and a place in the museums. 


Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones has drastically altered her 
painting style in the decades she has shown at Rehn. Like 
Edwin Dickinson, whom her work often recalls, she combines 







a somewhat Victorian imagination with a contemporary 
sensibility and a profound understanding of painting. There 
is a parallel, too, to the darker reveries of Virginia Woolf 
in pictures like her unforgettable The Woman and the Moon. 
For one of her visionary imagination, her trouble is that 
she knows too well how to give palpable reality with every 
stroke of her brush, so that in pictures like the heart-and-stone 
series the landscape is too real and concrete for the half- 
anatomical, half-emblematic heart she imposes on it. One of 
her best pictures was painted after her recent sojourn in 
the South — The White Blackbird and the Black Whitebird, 
a hallucinatory image of hovering harpies, radiant with 
consummately beautiful painting. 


Paul Mommer’s paintings, included in the Terrain show 
of Abstract and Concrete, underline his ability to preserve, 
intuitively, a very personal key, in color, tone and motif. 
Formerly known for his dusky, brooding landscapes, some 
remembered from his native Luxembourg — he is now an 
American citizen — he has recently turned to a series of 
white-saturated, black-cloisonnéd studio interiors which have 
attracted attention in national shows. In these _ icon-like 
panels, the studio becomes a place of spiritual contemplation. 
The austere figure is surrounded by symbols of the artist’s 
existence: his family—picture within picture—the urgent clock, 
his colors, the church outside the window-grill. Paradoxically, 
his picture Gramaphone, the abstract entry in the show, was 
more deliberately symbolic, with its resonant ovals suggesting 
the machine. Paul Mommer is so confident of his ability to 
constantly renew his art and also so exacting in his standards 
that he often destroys as many paintings as he keeps. Unless 
someone can restrain him, he may destroy these too, since 
he has. now realized a new abstract style which synthesizes 
elements of both idioms in black and white forms of great 


purity and spiritual force. 


Abraham Rattner’s new work recently shown at Rosen- 
berg, presenting paintings done since he joined the art depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, leaves this reviewer squarely 
on the horns of that old dilemma of form and _ substance. 
For the most part it was a handsome and spirited show. It 
is interesting, too, to see the effects of this transplantation 
to farm country of a city-bred artist whose imagination 
was nourished on Biblical lore and city vistas. One remembers 
his haunting girls’ heads under umbrellas, multiplied as if in 
blue mirrors, to infinity. His previous work was chromatically 
overloaded, with stained glass colors held by a heavy black, 
lead-like line. The new color is dryer, more selective, more 
open, as it floats free of the black divisions. This is all to 
the good. The fragmentary effects in some of his farmscapes 
and still-lifes are very much in today’s style and effective. 
However, they tell us much less about how Rattner experienced 
the farm country than his old saints and angels used to 
intimate of how he felt about the anguish and aspiration 
of people. I liked best his stormy prairie skies, where some 
of the old passion seems to be struggling through. 


Carl Holty’s new paintings, shown at the Duveen-Graham 
Gallery, are as fluid and painterly as they were crisp and 
linear a few years ago when he was influenced by Arp and 
Miro. Today his airy, open abstract compositions suggest 
landscapes through their generous swatches of greens, oranges 
and blues. This was a pleasant show, affording pleasure to 
the eye and a satisfying sense of space disposed by a knowing 
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hand and perceptive eye. There was a cheerful and vi; oroys 
presence in almost every picture. What is still lack ig jg 
intensity and a point of view beyond the enjoymext of 


painting for itself. 


Adolf Dehn’s newest venture has been one of scale, 
His exuberant humor was formerly expressed in in’ imate 
works but in a recent show of late paintings at the Assc~iated 
Artists Gallery he has given almost muralesque propc-tions 
to frieze-like arrangements of Mayan heads he sketched on 
a recent Mexican trip. Although these heads, starkly patierned 
in darks against whites, have associations with priznitiye 
people and their art, what comes through is Dehn’s impudent 
observations, his love of the human variations in a dozen 
profiles, almost alike, yet amusingly different. One of the 
most delightful is a tiny pair where wit and spontaneity of 
conception find perfect expression. What he misses in the 
monumentality of his primitive subjects, he makes up in 
his innate response to primitive naiveté, as in his childishly 
distorted Mexican father and son. His mountain landscapes 
in oil and watercolor have a grandeur and massiveness aside 
from their large size. In two of his vast panoramas in wash 
there was a tonal richness and control marvelous even for 
this virtuoso of the medium. 


Benjamin Kopman’s massive, fleshy nudes have often 
been compared to those Rouault painted in his early Fauve 
period. But if the French artist’s coarse and degraded women 
said “that sin was evil,” Kopman’s figures seem to express 
rather a passive, earthy acceptance of a world that is intimate 
but never ingratiating. He has lived to see this subject, 
his aging and fleshy nudes, adopted by younger artists in a 
cynical and rhetorical vein that has nothing to do with 
his own conception. Although generally his painting has 
changed very little, this show at the Heller Gallery included 
a landscape painted with a new freshness and verve. Also 
he has overcome some of his hesitancy about plastic solutions 
through a sensitive control of the medium itself. Especially 
in several of the large figure drawings, washes and _ textures 
move through the forms and background in a beautiful effect 
like the time-stained surfaces of Roman frescoes. 


Moses Soyer, for many years one of our most knowledge 
able painters, is usually tagged a Romantic-realist. But in 
his recent show at the A.C. A. Gallery one must conclude 
that he is neither a true romantic (one who has visions) 
nor a_ thorough-going realist (one who probes beneath 
appearance). The large ballet-studio subjects that comprised 
the bulk of this selection were ambitious and, at firs!, itr 
pressive. The young dancers were ably characterized, thought 
fully grouped, skillfully lighted and very deftly pcinted. 
The accomplishment in all this led me to speculate «n the 
models and on the mechanics of staging the picture. -t that 
moment I became aware that the artist had again »aissed 
his chance to weld his figures into a moving totality The 
viewer is left with red skirts, appealing girls and undeniable 
skill. One speculates hopefully that some day the artist 
will yet lose himself, lose his particular subjects an find 
his deepest feeling. 


Milton Avery, that rare bird — a happy romar ie — 
continues to show, at the Borgenicht Gallery, pictures ; ~oviné 
that spontaneity is not solely the privilege of the young ‘ action 
painters.” Although his deceptive simplicity of means would 
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make .--se look quite at home in the Stable gallery — 
and i: 2 in the past — their relaxed spirit is, at the same 
time, ©xictly opposed to that of most Abstract-expressionists. 
He car -ct down his responses to nature in its fiercer moods, 
as in irio of wave pictures, without ever seeming to inter- 
pose ar, gesture of his own. The leap and poise and crash of 
waves | .amediately presented to the viewer, felt in the nerves 
and muscles rather than optically observed. In his alighting 
Seaguli one sees neither feathers nor beak. It simply takes 
possession of the imagination as a single rhythmic entity, 
much a: do the cloud and sea patterns of Ryder, who also 
knew how to exclude all but one absorbing sensation. In 
fact. in this whole show there is more of the Ryderesque side 


of Avery and less of the Matisse-like color elegance. The 
exception is a long, languid nude in off-beat reds. 


—-GALLERY NOTES —— 


continued 


Spotlight on Americana 


THAT INTEREST in the arts and crafts of American yesterdays 
is markedly expanding, even at the expense of the European 
market in fine antiques, is the consensus among numerous 
dealers in summing up the events and trends of the past 
season. Mr. Sidney Lucas of the Old Print Center noted 
especially the greatly increased demand for Currier and Ives 
prints and also for reproductions of their vivid, visual 
reporting on the nineteenth-century American scene. Even 
at prices ranging from $1,500 to $3,000 their best known 
prints are snapped up by buyers who know the supply is 
being exhausted. Even minor prints bring $100 or $150. 
The entrance to this shop which, in the size and variety 
of its publishing enterprise rivals Currier and Ives themselves, 
boasts an original lithographic stone of the Grapeshot, the 
clipper-barque print which is one of their most famous, and 
hence a real museum piece. Miss Phyllis Lucas, proprietor 
of the Old Print Center, has become so engrossed in the 
world of Currier and Ives that she has written a musical play 
based on their exploits. Just completed after six years’ research 
and writing, it has already attracted wide interest. 




























































( painting by Francis W. Edmonds (1806-1863), recent- 


vented to President and Mrs, Eisenhower for their 
“urg cottage. Photo, courtesy Berry-Hill, New York. 








Family Group by John Wollasten (active 1749- 
1767). Hirschl & Adler Galleries, New York. 


IN THE FIRST FLUSH of self-conscious citizenship after the 
American Revolution, citizens liked to decorate their homes 
with state coats of arms, eagles and other emblems of their 
new country. During this Federal period those who could 
afford it often ordered special dinnerware embellished with 
such motifs and also with the seals of various organizations. 
The finer sets, made on special order in China, were called 
Lowestoft. C. W. Lyon, Inc. has just sold one of the most 
rare and interesting of these sets of Oriental Export China. 
Decorated with the American spread eagle and trimmed with 
gold, orange and blue, this set is so rare that a single 
plate is worth $150. 


THE FIRM OF IsRAEL SAcK has just acquired one of the most 
rare and treasured items of American workmanship, a 
grandfather clock seven feet, seven inches high, by the 
best known American clockmaker of the eighteenth century, 
Simon Willard. On the original bill of sale dated 1796 
which accompanies the clock, he explains a charge of one 
dollar, making a total of $53, for adding a brass wire 
framing the dial. The bill is addressed to Ahijah Hawkes, 
in whose home at Hawkes Corners, Massachusetts, the clock 


remained until recently. 


THE SCRAMBLING OF STYLES, combinations of Queen Anne 
backs with William and Mary legs and fanciful variants of 
classical proportions, were among the diverting variations 
produced by country cabinetmakers when they adapted elegant 
styles to the simpler needs of local families. This I learned, 
among other things, in the eye-filling show, Country Style, 
put on at the Brooklyn Museum by Marvin Schwartz, Curator 
of the Decorative Arts Department. Actually the conception 
of simplicity was sometimes only relative. In order to disguise 
the substitution of homely cherry and pine for the imported 
mahoganies, early craftsmen often decorated surfaces with 
stencilled patterns, or with painted designs imitating mar- 
quetry, and Oriental lacquer work. A fine example, a New 
England maple highboy of about 1700 with japanned surface 
imitating Oriental lacquer, can be seen at Ginsburg & Levy, 
the pioneer firm of New York antiquarians (since 1901). 


CorN HUSKING and real estate offerings in a typical Pennsyl- 
vania cottage of a century ago are the subject of an American 
genre painting just presented to President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower for the living room of their Gettysburg cottage. 
By Francis W. Edmonds, member of the National Academy, 
(1806-1863), the picture was shown in the Montclair Art 
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Eleanor Sawyer 


Route 12 


CHARLESTOWN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A large stock of 18th and Early 19th 

Century Pottery, Porcelain, Glass and 

Decorative Accessories of exceptionally 
fine quality. 


Appointment suggested 
Tel. Valley 6-7700 


No sign 
opp. Shell Station 
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MAIN STREET 


KENNETH HAMMITT 


Early American Furniture 


and Folk Art 


Telephone COngress 3-2666 


WOODBURY, CONN. 











Olde Stone House 
On Route 17-K 
Early American FURNITURE — HOMESPUNS 
— LIGHTING and Quantities of ACCESSORIES 
assembled with much care for the Museum 
or Collector. 


A Collection of DOLLS —either very rare, or 
unusual for its type. 


S. EDNA FLETCHER 
Mail: Cochecton Turnpike RD2 box 319 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Open 9:30 a.m. weekdays 


Tel. 2287 
‘ 1:00 p.m. Sundays 


2 miles West from City; or 1 mile from Thruway Exit 
on 17-K Lane 











Always in stock, a fine selection of 
English delftware, Salt glaze, Creamware 
Dr. Wall Worcester, Early fireplace equipment 
Candlesticks (1690-1780) 


152 DAVIS AVE. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
WHITE PLAINS 9-5530 
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Museum exhibition on the theme of Life in Early A> ericg 
and before that had been in the Hershey Collection in Penp. 
sylvania. It was acquired from Berry-Hill. 


Joun Wo ..aston, one of the best-known American p strait 
painters of the eighteenth century, was represented b. two 
large and outstanding works in different galleries this s -asop, 
The family group acquired by Hirsch] and Adler (reproc iced) 
is almost a twin to the important picture by this artist :n the 
collection of the Chicago Art Institute. The second Woliaston, 
at James Graham and Sons, is also a family group, wi'h the 
several figures rare for this artist. The formal arrangement 
of the figures contrasted with the warm and cheerful expres. 
sions of the skillfully characterized father, mother and baby 
daughter, give the picture a particular charm, Its unusual 
size, over seventy inches horizontally, makes it an important 
example of this type, at $12,500. 


A COLLECTION OF PRIMITIVES, portraits of children by itinerant 
painters of the early 1800’s, will be displayed at the Argosy 
Gallery through the summer. 





Whose Business is Art? continued from page 16 


attention of an audience, that will afford interest and delight. 
At its best and at its worst, it is still a play, not an adver- 
tisement, and the man who writes it is doing his best to 
provide delectation, and sometimes insight. No one so far 
as I know, has tried to hire Thornton Wilder or W. H. Auden, 
or even John O’Hara to write signed advertising copy; the 
notion is ridiculous on the face of it. There are plenty of 
talented men to write advertisements, just as there are excel- 
lent commercial artists to draw and paint them. 

The problem of industrial patronage cannot be solved by 
telling the artist to get wise to himself and the ways of the 
world. He is a man who knows that there are greater pleas- 
ures than owning a refrigerator and he is confident that he 
is in a position to provide such pleasures. The artist is a 
producer of delectation, not of utility and, furthermore, he 
does not want to be the bait on somebody else’s hook; he 
wants to be the hook itself. 

Is there, then, a solution to the problem of industrial 
patronage of the artist? Several suggest themselves. First, 
as we have noted, the Container Corporation of America 
has used the artist purely for delectation and not for propa 
ganda in its advertising. In a sense it has provided a mass- 
produced gallery for artists. Second, many corporations have 
purchased paintings for use in executive offices as decoration. 
Obviously this is a reasonable use of the artist’s taler: and 
welcome as a source of support. Third, there are trade maga- 
zines such as The Lamp of the Standard Oil Compzxy of 
New Jersey and What’s New? of the Abbott Laboratori: ; that 
have employed the services of artists successfully as illus 
trators in the best sense of the illustrative-interpretive ‘radi- 
tion. All of these are ways of using the artist that are sym 
pathetic with his traditions and with the function t! 2t he 
believes he is professionally called upon to fulfill. 

But I would like to suggest that the primary respon: ility 
of business to the arts lies elsewhere. I suggested earlic: that 
the indirect subsidy of the arts by business is a gre: deal 
more important than any amount of direct patronage. Peter 
F. Drucker in Harper’s Magazine last year wrote abc ‘t the 
responsibility of management to business and the comr unity. 
It was his contention that the primary business of b: «ines 
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is to; ‘xe money, and that when business makes money for 


its sto..20lders it at the same time makes purchasing power 


for its -ployees, creates leisure through efficient operations, 
benefii. ‘he community through payment of taxes, and gen- 
erally »:ises the standard of living. When business provides 
leisure (2nd leisure has become one of the most important 
of its :>-v materials) it will also provide for the artist. 

The <orporation has become a very considerable cultural 
force i: many communities, and more and more corporations 
are rec. gnizing that it is good for business to have the in- 
terests of the community at heart. They have taken to pro- 


viding recreational and educational facilities for their em- 
ployecs. They hold forums and exhibitions, and at Corning 
the Glass Works has gone so far as to provide a museum with 
changing shows and a regular theatrical season. When busi- 
ness rezlizes that the arts are essential to the health and well- 
being of every community, a large stride forward has been 
taken. When they provide leadership and the wherewithal 
to encourage the cultural interests of their communities, 
corporations are doing the very best and most significant 
thing they can for the arts and the artist. 

There is every reason why the arts and business should be 
friends, but they should maintain a respectful distance. It 
has been demonstrated again and again that they make diffi- 
cult and quarrelsome bedfellows. 





DepARTment Stores continued from page 25 


was everybody — the Mulligans and the Levys and the Smiths 
— the low-brow masses. (As Blake Reade says in The Golden 
Kazoo, “There ain’t any high-brow in low-brows, but there’s 
some low-brow in everybody.”) The tenor of McGivena’s 
advertising argument for the News was that no article really 
achieves prestige till it is known and looked up to by the 
masses. One piece of copy inquired, “What is a Rolls Royce?”, 
and went on to explain that a Rolls Royce is just a funny 
looking automobile until it is recognized and venerated by 
the milling millions who could never afford one. Only when 
the Sweeneys are impressed has your article achieved fame 
(and can you sell it to those who can afford one). 

Now, how can art be put over to Sweeney? First you have 
to find the Sweeneys — where are they? Well, they’re in the 
supermarkets. And they’re in the department stores. The 
majcrity of them are definitely not in the museums! Though 


musei:m attendance has reached remarkably high levels — 
last »car the Metropolitan averaged 4973 daily, the Museum 
of \.'ern Art, despite a 60-cent admission fee, 1859 — this 
repre ents a small percentage of the horde of Sweeneys. 
They seared of museums. The cold, hushed mausoleum 
atmc here scares the pants off Sweeney. But he’s completely 
at h oe in a warm, friendly, noisy beehive of a department 
stor: te comes to the department stores in droves; the only 
tric. 5 to get the Uirillos displayed among the pillows, to 
get elevator operator to announce the 4th floor, “garden 
hos. _aby clothes, and Van Goghs.” 


© reason that it’s been difficult to get art under Sweeney’s 
no the department stores is that everybody — the stores 


as as the artists and the museums and the galleries — is 
to “consciously reverent about art. It would be better 
n ~e too all-fired impressed. So it’s good — so why walk 
are on tippie toe? When Gimbels sold the fabulous 
He.>: art collection — I was advertising director at the time 


am advertising showed that we were impressed (there were 





REPRESENTING 


Painters 


LYONEL FEININGER 
MORRIS GRAVES 
NORMAN LEWIS 
LEE MULLICAN 
CHARLES SELIGER 


Sculptors 


JOHN BAXTER 
RICHARD LIPPOLD 
EZIO MARTINELLI 
RICHARD O'HANLON 
DAVID SMITH 











MARK TOBEY 
May Exhibition 
EZIO MARTINELLI — Drawings 
23 West 56 
New York 


WILLARD GALLERY 








MELTZER GALLERY 


38 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
New Print Room 


American & European graphic arts 





Drawings 

Japanese master prints 
Scandinavian graphic arts 
American & European Serigraphs 











MODERN Paintings 
AMERICAN sa 
& EUROPEAN Gouaches 


AFRO + BECKMANN «+ BIROLLI + CARLYLE BROWN 
CREMONINI + DAVIE * GLASCO * MIRKO + MORLOTTI 
PERLIN * PIRANDELLO + ROLLO + ROSENTHAL «+ SAGE 


eatherine viviano 


42 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





—-peridot 


820 madison avenue, new york 21 
Asawa* Heima 
Beck* Hillsmith 
BenDov Sue Mitchell 
Cicero* Nivola* 
Crampton Pearlstein 
Dombek R. Pollack 
Elias Sanchez 
Franks K. Smith 
Hartl Steppat 

* Featured in “New Talent’ issues of “Art in America” q 

















ROKO GALLERY 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ART 


925 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21 LEhigh 5-7630 





PASSEDOIT 
GALLERY 


121 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ANDREWS LESTER 
BLANC LUDINS 
CUSUMANO NORDFELDT 
DAVIDSON na pepe 
RUHTENBERG 
FRANCK SHAW 
HANSON SCHUCKER 











BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY e 15€E. 57 St., N. Y. 
Coming Exhibitions: 


OKADA 
CONGDON 
REINHARDT 
MURCH 
LIPTON 








PAINTINGS AND WATERCOLORS BY 
19TH & 20TH CENTURY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Exhibitions throughout the season. 
_ Visitors invited 


GALLERIES 
55S E. 57 ST., NEW YORK 


MILC 
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two warehouses full of stuff — stained glass windcws, q 
Cistercian monastery, enough armor to supply King Arihur’s 
Court — Mrs. Hearst once said she thought her husban¢ went 
out and bought things whenever he was worried) but xot go 
impressed we were stifled. Though our opening ad was q 
little dignified, we did admit lightheartedly in the copy that 
one might not want a beheading sword, But our foliow-up 
ads had a gay abandon. I remember one page that said, 
“Gimbels has bargains that range from seersucker «t 69¢ 
(one yard) up to a Van Dyke at $79,000 (about three yards)” 
You see, we didn’t let Van Dyke throw us — and sw Van 
Dyke didn’t throw Sweeney either. 

All you have to do is convince stores that showing art js 
good business. That should be easy because it is. 





Role of the Art Dealer continued from page 35 


card manufacturer in the world. After a number of conver. 
sations between Mr. Whitney, Mr. Joyce C. Hall, and myself 
in which we decided on an international fine arts competition 
with a Christmas theme as our project, we set down on 
paper the aims we would strive for. As they finally emerged, 
they were: (1) to encourage fine art by providing a new 
and strong incentive for its creation; (2) to bring contem- 
porary recognition and prestige to the most talented artists 
of today, both known and unknown; and (3) to broaden and 
deepen public appreciation of fine art by providing for it 
an ever widening audience. 

In reviewing the rather high-sounding language of these 
aims today, it strikes me that despite their ambitious scope 
we have come close to fulfilling them in the three competi- 
tions held to date. Our first project, staged in 1949, was a 
Franco-American contest for oils in which some 10,000 artists 
submitted work. A second competition was launched in 
1952, for water colors by the artists of 35 countries of the 
Americas and Western Europe. Some 4,500 painters partici- 
pated. The third competition, concluded last December, was 
again varied in its format with direct commissions being 
given to 50 of the foremost American and European artists. 
Collections from all three competitions have toured our 
American art museums and universities and are currently 
still on tour. 

Nearly 15,000 artists have participated in the projects and 
have enriched themselves with awards and commissions total 
ing over $80,000, thanks to the generosity of Mr. Ha!i. Not 
all, certainly, have gained recognition, although the work 
of nearly 200 artists has been shown in some 40 cities before 
audiences that have totaled more than a half million people. 
Thirty or more of the paintings have been reproduced on 
Christmas cards and countless others have provided magi 
zines and newspapers with appropriate Christmas illustrations 
and have found their way into Christmas books, films, adver- 
tisements and television programs. 

There are two elements in the Hallmark Art Awa*d that 
seem to me to have special significance beyond its i::herent 
value as an industry-sponsored art project. One is it: inter 
national character and the other is the Christmas theme 
adopted for all three competitions. The former has, in MY 
opinion, added immeasurably to the appeal the proj ct has 
had for both artists and the public. It has given them @ 
opportunity to see contemporary American and Evropeat 
work side by side. The varied nationalities of the painters, 
too, have proved of keen interest to viewers who ray Dd 
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ve an opportunity to see the work of Brazilian, Ger- 


ofter: 
man, —inish, Irish or Scandinavian painters. 

The .sposition of a Christmas theme on the competitions, 
while .cen to argument, has nevertheless been far from a 
confir» influence on the artists and has stimulated many 
to exe. ve the symbols, customs and religious significance of 
Chris::-s. From the viewers’ standpoint it has, again, pro- 
vided © basis for comparison within a familiar but not too 
narrow ‘ramework, and it has also led to some healthy con- 
trover: on the point of how far afield an artist may or should 
go in :nterpreting Christmas. The Christmas theme is uni- 


versal ond, so far as the artist is concerned, we have seldom 
encountered any resistance to it. 

The middleman for art and industry must place his full 
knowledge of the art field at the disposal of industry and 
must make himself sufficiently familiar with the industry and 
its problems and workings to relay that knowledge to the 
artist. The art dealer, in this capacity, is already equipped 
with an intimate acquaintanceship with many artists, their 
techniques, capabilities and range of subject matter. He has 
contact with artists’ agents, museum officials, critics and art 
authorities, the printed media of the art field. Finally, he 
has an acceptable location for exhibits. 

In the service of the artist, the dealer is keenly aware of 
his need for freedom and integrity and can protect him on 
this score. He can counsel the artist on the technical demands 
of the industry being served, and help him to preserve his 
creativeness within the specified project. 

I believe the American industrialist is willing, and in many 
cases even eager, to utilize our artists’ talents, and certainly 
the artists are available. It remains for us to unite them in 
a common purpose. 





Art at Meta-Mold 


The factor of doubled prestige was important, too: the 
artists represented read like a roll of honor of modern art: 
Cezanne, Matisse, Picasso, Villon, Shahn, Levine, Sheeler, 
Calder, Hartley, Grant Wood, Walt Kuhn, Rattner, Stuart 
Davis, Mary Callery, Lyonel Feininger, Arthur Dove, Willem 
de Kooning, Mark Rothko and many others. The industries 
and industrialists who had loaned the paintings included such 
names as Rockefeller, Ford, Whitney, Raymond Loewy, Stan- 
ley Mareus, Charles Zadok of Gimbel Brothers, Abbott Labo- 


continued from page 38 


rator‘es and Container Corporation. 

All of these names, and others in both groups, are news. 
The sombination was irresistible. But the impact of the lion 
in the living rogm was what made the show. The walls of 
the oi'ce building were left unplastered and the cinder block 
of |.» structure, painted a deep gray, made a serene back- 
ground pattern for painting and sculpture. Visitors sat on 
the « ‘ze of desks to look at paintings or threaded their way 
be : accounting machines. Surrounded by this familiar 
eq: ent, they felt at home, lingered and talked about 
pa “8s in an informal way too rare in museums, During 
th en House week, Meta-Mold employees brought their 
fric- s and families through and took pride in the distinc- 
tic: addenly attained by their company. 


‘ae end of the week, with an unprecedented amount of 
ne nt and air time on record, and an astonishing attend- 
& igure of six thousand, the show was dismantled and 
reed to the generous lenders. But plans were already 
n°" > way for the follow-up. 
sing to the visitors, Mr. Spaeth had noted a repeated 
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Anna Renjamin 
' ANTIQUES 


122 Pitt Street 
Kennebunkport, Maine Portland, Maine 
June 1 thru Oct. 5 Oct. 10 thru May 10 


If you are traveling North this summer you are 

cordially invited to visit this unique shop in a little 

eighteenth-century house where you will find a 

fine and diversified stock of Furniture, China, 
Glass, Lamps and Objects of Art. 
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H. GREGORY GULICK 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW JERSEY 
American Antiques Middletown 5-0179 
RUSSELL CARRELL 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
AT SALISBURY, 
CONNECTICUT 


























SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS 


New address: 


983 Park Avenue  LEhigh 5-6410 
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The York State Craftsmen 
3rd annual 
YORK STATE CRAFT FAIR 
August 23, 24, 25, 1956 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Films @ Demonstrations @ Exhibits 
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signe 


Gallery open daily from 10-5, Saturdays from 10-1. 


Write for information to: 


International Graphic Arts Society, Inc. 


65 West 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 


offers exclusively to its members each year 30 new 
of graphic art different media, selected by 
eminent Jury of experts. Editions by outstanding 


American and European artists are limited to 200 
| ‘] from $6.50 to $9.50. 





question: “Can I buy any of the paintings?” The answer of 
course, was, “No, they don’t belong to us.” On the Fou: -h of 
July, Meta-Mold’s second adventure in art was launched: “An 
for Everyone — a Purchase Exhibition.” 

Between the two shows, a number of things had hapy-ened, 
National publicity began to come in, with pictures and ¢ ories 
in Life, Time, the New York Times and such trade mag: zines 
as Office Management. The national stories were noted with 
pride by the Cedarburg weekly and its readers. The s ories 
also, of course, helped prepare the way among Milwauk2eans 
for Meta-Mold’s new exhibition. 

One of the “news-pegs” for Meta-Mold stories both local 
and national had been a “popular favorite ballot” taken 
among art students visiting the exhibition. The hands-down 
winner was a little beauty by Colleen Browning, “Holiday,” 
showing one of Miss Browning’s Harlem children alone in a 
city pavement landscape that seems to stretch to eternity, 
The appealing Browning combination of abstract composition 
and realistic human figure was never used to better advan- 
tage (see illustration). 

“Art for Everyone” consisted of fifty paintings and pieces 
of sculpture offered for sale on “easy payments” if desired. 
Mr. Spaeth had a number of ideas on merchandising art. We 
used them all and they proved worthwhile. Artists repre- 
sented included Alexander Brook, Mary Callery, Ralston 
Crawford, Frank Duncan, Marsden Hartley, Karl Knaths, 
Georgia O’Keeffe, Abraham Rattner, Charles Sheeler, Hans 
Moller, Raphael Soyer, Max Weber, Karl Zerbe and 
others. Meta-Mold paid the galleries or artists a flat 
rental fee for the works, usually ten per cent of the price. 
On sale, the firm paid the full price at once to the artist or 
his dealer, while the purchaser had the option of any kind 
of time-payment arrangement that suited his convenience. 
Meta-Mold, of course, took neither commission or carrying 
charge on sales. A price list was included in the catalogue. 

Actually, the “easy payment plan” was used by only three 
or four purchasers. What it did accomplish was to underline 
the point of the exhibition: here was fine art for sale and 
there was no delicacy about publishing prices, concluding a 
deal, or making a choice based partly on price. 

Between exhibitions we had also added a new member to 
our own firm, signing on Frank Getlein, who had been Mr. 
Spaeth’s assistant in New York. He had been curator and 
guide to the first exhibition; he became sales manager of the 
second, He, and later Mrs. Getlein as well, spent their Satur 
days and Sundays at Meta-Mold throughout the summer and 
fall. Of course only on week-ends, when the plant was no! oper 
ating, could the public come in. The Getleins took to other 
means for showing the paintings besides opening the Meta 
Mold doors to customers for art. With a flexibility vsually 
impossible to galleries, they drove Milwaukeeans out to the 
exhibition and hauled in paintings for “free trial” at home. 

In a few months, they had chalked up some kind of ~ecord 
for part-time art merchandising: thirty pieces were sold for 4 
total of twelve thousand dollars. 

Impressive as that record is, examination of the na‘ ire of 
some of the sales tells even more significant things {>r the 
merchandising of 57th Street quality art far from 57th Street. 
The most important part of the pattern emerging fro: such 
an examination is the fact that there is no pattern. 

One of the few time-payment purchasers, for instanc, W4® 
a factory worker in a local electrical parts shop. A youné 
bachelor, he purchased a fine Kenneth Evett for his future 
home before he had the home. Later he loaned the pinting 
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-usly to Marquette University and the story became 
one ¢. those lucky breaks that the hard-working publicist 
is ble. cd with from time to time. The wire services picked 


anor: 


up th “cory and it was carried, with photograph, all over the 
count’ Favorable editorial comment came in from Provi- 
dence. ode Island, from Canada and from West Germany! 

A i inald Marsh went to the research director of one of 
Milwa: -ce’s well-known breweries. A doctor bought a Karl 
Jerbe, .i engaged girl a large and enigmatic Frank Duncan 
to han: over her new mantle, a wines-and-spirits wholesaler a 
Corne!:: Ruhtenberg. This random selection indicates the 


variety of our purchasers. There was also a unity. 

In the vast majority of cases, the painting acquired from 
Meta-Mold was the first art purchase these customers had ever 
made. Many had prints and reproductions of paintings, 
figurines and “knick-knacks” of more or less value. But the 
Meta-Mold show, featuring the “lion in the living room,” 
apparently opened their eyes to the possibilities of lions in 
their own living rooms and they made the leap. Having done 
so, several purchasers have gone on to become collectors. 
The doctor who made his first purchase at Meta-Mold also 
made a second, and has since branched out to buy in Chicago, 
New York and Italy. One businesswoman has filled her down- 
stairs rooms with paintings, some of which are now moving 
upstairs as new ones come in from New York galleries. 

While Otto Spaeth felt very strongly that the great attrac- 
tion of “Art for Everyone” lay in the national character — 
as opposed to regional or local — of the works offered for 
sale, he was also keenly conscious that an industry allying 
itself with art has some responsibility to the art of its own 
region. In line with this thought, Mr. Spaeth pledged a cer- 
tain amount each year for purchases from the annual Wiscon- 
sin Painters and Sculptors show in Milwaukee. 

The above is an outline of Art at Meta-Mold. Analysis 
of the intangibles of the story is precluded by space con- 
siderations; they consist of people’s reactions to the two 
exhibitions and the great change in the lives of purchasers. 

The specific results are subject to a degree of measure- 
meni: there is no question now of Meta-Mold’s total and 
affectionate acceptance in its community. The firm has be- 
come a source of pride to the town; everyone knows what the 
firm manufactures and who works there. Employees have 
been ziven a permanent boost in status, and therefore pride, 
in Cedarburg. 


Less measurable are the effects on Meta-Mold’s business. 


Mr. “paeth’s desire to broaden the base of industries served 
has certainly been attained. Did anyone come in, purchase 
orde: for aluminum castings in hand, after hearing of the 
art siows? Certainly not. But the new Meta-Mold salesman 
foun -he name favorably known when he called on strangers. 
Peo;» — particularly in the upper echelons of industry — 
had «ard of Meta-Mold and thought well of it. The prestige 
of fart had “rubbed off” and Meta-Mold was given a chance 
to v that its quality in the foundry was just as high as 
in zallery. 

on the other hand, did Meta-Mold show about the 
art of the art-industry axis? Our belief is that it revealed 
a} tially vast number of Americans ready to purchase 
in ‘rt market any time the art market comes to them with 
tl * and familiarity they find in every other market in 
W ‘hey deal. This means a number of things: easy pay- 
ns imancial frankness, “service” as the word is used by 
al ‘ance salesman, above all, merchandising as that proc- 
e: ' been used to give America the highest living standard 
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in history. The present gallery system serves but a smal] 
portion of the potential American market for art. The 
phenomenal reeords of every major sales effort in the field 
of art reproductions bear this out, from the Metropolitan 
Miniatures to the Marboro prints. On the basis of Meta Mold, 
it seems clear to us that the sale of reproductions testifies 
less to the market for reproductions than to the mark>t for 
original works, a market in which there is no merchan lising 
to speak of and which therefore always buys avidly what 
is merchandised. 

The over-all conclusion to be drawn from the Metz-Mold 
experiment is simply this: art and industry can work tozether 
well and to great mutual advantage. At this stage, at any 
rate, the combination is still new enough to commané con. 
siderable press attention. At any stage, fine art carries g 
prestige status that industry often wants. Industry, on the 
other hand, can serve art by bringing to it ever widening 
audiences, by supporting it as patron and publicist. There 
are few better outlets for industrial good citizenship than 
bringing art to fellow citizens. 





The Underwood Experiment continued from page 4l 


Rehn, Salpeter, and Willard. 

From the works of artists suggested by each participating 
gallery three paintings were chosen by the representative of 
the AFA, not so much in the role of a one-man jury but 
rather in order to give the final selection a sense of balance 
and in order to adhere as much as possible to the concept 
of a survey of contemporary American painting. 

Obviously a show of some three dozen paintings could not 
be representative of all phases of work being done in this 
country today, but it was felt that the group listed below 
might give a public, largely unaware of any kind of art, a 
fairly decent introduction to the subject. 

The artists included were: Avery, Baumbach, Benn, Bouché, 
Browne, Burchfield, Cloar, Cowles, Congdon, De Martini, 
Dodd, Elias, Ernst, Etnier, Franks, Graves, Kroll, Laurent, 
Martin, Mattson, Meigs, Murch, Osver, Peterdi, Pollack, Reva, 
Rockmore, Rose, Spanier, Speicher, Stern, Tobey, Urban, 
Vasilieff, and Zerbe. 

It seemed advisable at this time to try the idea out in an 
actual situation before proceeding to organize the program 
on a larger scale. 

The Underwood Corporation, a manufacturer of business 
machines, happened to be exploring ideas to be used in its 
employee-communications program and agreed to cooperate in 
such a test case. Its plants in the city of Bridgeport, Cnnect- 
icut, seemed ideally suited as was the town and population 
of Bridgeport itself. Although fairly close to New York, the 
people in this port and factory town have very little oppor 
tunity to be in contact with contemporary cultural life, while 
at the same time they have a keen interest and many 2°‘empls 
are being made to establish better cultural facilities. 

A group of employees from the various plants of Jnder 
wood agreed to act as a nucleus committee for the  relimi 
nary planning. Among them were members of the < :count 
ing, maintenance, timekeeping and many other depa: ments. 
This committee was furnished a tentative outline of t!e vatr 
ous activities which such a program might involve, sch 4s: 
creating a gallery out of factory space, use of wal! space 
installation of lighting, the handling of paintings, nece:sity of 
sanitary facilities and arranging for certain limits «/ total 
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attendance in cooperation with the fire department, 
preliminary activities connected with advance pub- 


ual 
a :ad public relations, cooperation with the civic, educa- 
tion. labor and religious groups and the cooperative plan- 
ning ‘or the program to run concurrently with the exhibition, 
and many hundreds of other tasks involved in making 
the «. ibition a success, 

The work to be done was analyzed by this nucleus commit- 
tee «i apportioned to six sub-committees which included 
one ©: community planning, and others on publicity, gallery 


jnstal!ition, program, reception, and custodial services. 

A scries of meetings was p!anned and held during the two 
montis previous to the opening date with representatives of 
the mass media — newspapers, radio and TV stations — as 
well as with the Departments of Public Education, and Public 
Recreation, both of Bridgeport and the surrounding towns. 
Joint and separate meetings were further held with representa- 
tives of the parochial schools, the various public libraries, 
the YMCA, the AAUW, the League of Women Voters, the 
Junior League, and many others, too numerous to list here. 

All responded enthusiastically and organized their own 
groups in order to make the program as useful as possible 
and available to the greatest number of people in and around 
Bridgeport. With their cooperation in the planning and their 
active participation in such matters as teaching and lectures, 
a very full program was mapped out for groups as well as 
for individual visitors to the show. 

As early as one month before the opening, stories started 
to appear in the newspapers and on the air and kept right on 
informing the general public until a week after the closing 
of the exhibition, when one of the Sunday newspapers fea- 
tured a five-column spread on the reactions of the many young- 
sters who had seen the paintings. 

In the meantime the chairmen of the various committees 
together with the representative of the AFA selected the 
exhibition space, a large and somewhat disheveled-looking 
storage area, Actually it had many advantages. The architec- 
ture was simple and straightforward; the location was on 
street level with a direct entrance from the street and — most 
important — in a downtown section easily accessible to all 
forms of public transportation. 

\ section of approximately 60x60 feet was partitioned off 
by pilaster board; the walls of the entire area painted a warm 


grey; the floor given a brick red color; and a continuous 
strin of plywood four feet wide was suspended 30 inches 
from the floor and 244 feet away from the wall and painted 
an cil-white; birdseye spots were suspended from the ceiling 
on swivel fixtures about five feet apart allowing for the indi- 
viduel lighting of each picture; a space for coatracks and 


sor» benehes was cleared near the entrance and a series of 
dise-»et signs led to the sanitary facilities on an upper floor; 
lor speakers were installed and a public address system played 
cle: cal background music during visiting hours. 

‘r the exhibition was hung, the factory gallery looked 
qi presentable. The paintings were so arranged that the 
V :, walking around the gallery clockwise, would pass from 
th carlier trends represented by some of the older artists 
he intermediate stages to the abstract and non-objective 
Ww: displayed on the panels nearest the exit. 

* many volunteer hostesses were given a briefing lecture 

» were able to supply the curious visitor with a bit of 

1 information to complement the data on the large-type 

* next to each picture. 


‘siting hours were from noon to 8 or 9.30 p.m. in order 








Would anyone having any knowledge of any 
picture of Lambert Hitchcock, the original 
maker of the well known Hitchcock chairs, 
please write to The Hitchcock Chair Co., 
Riverton, Conn.? We are also interested in 
original broadsides of the chairs, bills-of- 
sale, etc. If this material could not be pur- 
chased we would greatly appreciate the 
opportunity to photograph same. 


WRITE: The Hitchcock Chair Co., Riverton- 
Hitchcocks-ville, Conn. 











We have five buildings filled with a great 
variety of American antiques. If you are 
looking for furniture, china, glass, silver and 
paintings a visit will repay you. 


WINIFRED E. HARDING 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT TEL. 359 M 


Two miles north of Woodstock, South Pom- 
fret Road. Follow the hard surface road. 


























| Important Dates 
for 


Collectors of Americana 
July 18, 19, 20, 21, 1956 


THIRD ANNUAL 
WILTON ANTIQUES SHOW 
Town Hall — Route 7 — Wilton, Conn. 


30 Discriminating Dealers 
will offer quality merchandise 
with you in mind 


Daily 1-11 p.m. Saturday 11 a.m. - 6 p.m. 


also 


Kent, Conn. — August 1956 | 
Connecticut Antiques Fair 
Hartford — Autumn 1956 
All managed by 
THE WILLIAM GILLETTES 
Box 7 LAKEVILLE, CONN. | 
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Cult and = 


Bbovix 


Early American 
Collectors’ Items 
also 
Contemporary Primitive 
Paintings 


736 NORTH LA CIENEGA, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Phone OL 2-2700 


Another Shop at Lewcadia 
Phone PL 3-2766 

















THE ART QUARTERLY 


The American magazine of 
the connoisseurship of art, 
addressed to the collector and 
the student. 


A new feature is the check- 
list of important acquisitions 
in American and Canadian 
museums. 


Editors: W. R. Valentiner; E. P. Richardson 
Associate Editor: Paul L. Grigaut 


Price: $6.00 per year; $1.50 per copy 


5200 Woodward Avenue, Detroit z, Michigan 








to have as large a number of people as possible visit the 
exhibition. A full schedule of lectures by volunteers d: awn 
from the faculties of the public schools and the Univesity 
of Bridgeport and from among the local artists kept pzblie 
interest at a high pitch. In addition several program: of 
films on art were open to all upon application to the pro:ram 


committee. 

The three weeks exhibition period was not sufficier:: to 
accommodate all the school classes or other groups which 
wanted to visit the exhibition. Individuals too kept the gal. 
lery crowded during all visiting hours, and all in all over 
5000 people visited the show. This total would have been in. 
creased considerably had it been possible to extend the ex. 
hibition period. 

One of the results of this experiment was that the tempo- 
rary exhibition space will be kept permanently available for 
the people of Bridgeport and plans are being made for ex. 
hibitions of local art and craft shows as well as for musical 
and other performances. 

All who worked quite hard to bring these results about feel 


well rewarded. The artists have found a new and increasingly 


enthusiastic public — even if as yet no works were sold; the 
“company” is finding itself being accepted as a responsible 
member of the community and is quietly proud of the genuine 
contribution it has made; the American Federation of Arts is 
well pleased to have been able to assist in a program which 
may prove to be a sound liaison between those diverse but 
integral parts of the community, the artist, industry and the 
public. Plans are now under way to make this service avail: 


able to other communities. 





A Proposal for Hotel Art continued from page 43 


Purchase Prizes 1 $1,000 $1,000 
1 750 750 

10 500 5,000 

20 250 5,000 

20 100 2,000 

$13,750 


American Federation of Arts for setting up 
mechanics, choosing the jury and handling 


all routine matters 1,500 

Local Art Museum for sponsorship, exhibition 
of the works, publicity 3,500 

For storage and re-shipping of the unsuccess- 
ful entries (at cost) 500 
Judges (expenses) 550 

Banquet at which twelve top winners will be 
honored 200 
Total $20,000 


Our budget then is approximately 6% of the year’s o:erat- 
ing profit. For this amount the hotel would acquire a collec 
tion of well-chosen works of art, and would harvest top p<blic- 
ity for the support of fine art in its own region. A subst: ntial 
part of a hotel’s intangible stock-in-trade lies in the 1 2ntal 
associations people have of it. There is more than a cou: cous 
gesture involved in the Waldorf’s pleasant custom of flyir : the 
flags of visiting heads of state. There is perhaps no other 
association a hotel can readily create that would speak nore 
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vely of inherent prestige than one with the fine arts. 


re |} plan capitalizes on the amazing growth of interest in 
art. | practical nature as a_ public relations project is 
sure: -vident. 

Ti. -e is indeed room in the Inn for art and it will pay 
its 6} way. 





Hen: F. du Pont continued from page 45 


Pont iakes pride in its growing success, and in another of 
the t:useum’s educational contributiéns, the Joseph Downs 
Manuseript Collection. The latter, established in memory 
of the scholar who was curator of the Winterthur Museum 
until his death in 1954 and for many years a friend and 
counselor of its founder, had as its nucleus Mr. Downs’ own 
library and personal papers. It is being augmented by source 
material on American craftsmanship of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries. 

Personally Mr, du Pont has the same kind of straightfor- 
wardness and sincerity that he admires in American antiques. 
A tall and imposing figure, inevitably held in awe by many 
of his admirers, he is actually very friendly and wholly un- 
assuming, with an unfailing sense of humor. Modesty he 
carries almost to a fault, and those who know him best regret 
that his light should be hidden under quite so enormous a 
bushel. During all the years while his legend has been 
growing he has gone about his collecting quietly and unob- 
trusively, with none of the competitive bluster that to some 
collectors is part of the fun of the game. While he takes 
honest pride in his achievements, he shuns publicity and 
hates flattery. He takes delight in his family, who are equally 
devoted to him, and is pleased that his two daughters are 
serving as active and useful members of the board of the 
museum. 

Because the museum is so much an expression of himself, 
and because of his personal reticence, one can hardly think 
of this collector without thinking of his collection. It is 
significant that Andrew Wyeth chose to portray him within, 
almost overshadowed by, the museum. Yet it represents only 
one of his many absorbing interests. As his wife says, this 
mary-sided man constantly lives five lives, any one of which 
would be enough to exhaust a lesser person. Besides the 
museum, the church, and a demanding social life, he finds 
time for farming and horticulture, and in these spheres he 
has distinguished himself as fully as in the arts. 

©» taking over the management of Winterthur Farms from 
his ‘other in 1914 Mr. du Pont determined to breed better 


Ho'. «in cattle, and began building a complete dairy of most 
mo cn design. He now operates a farm of a thousand acres 
an: cas developed one of the best herds of Holsteins in the 
we: 


is as great a gardener as he is a collector, and is con- 


sic: d by many the finest horticulturist in this country. 
¥ rthur is noted for its naturalistic woodland planting 
oi dreds of varieties of azaleas, spring flowers, and bulbs, 


| as many flowering trees and shrubs. Outdoors as 

w s indoors, all has been done by Mr. du Pont’s personal 
on and arrangement, and here again his unfailing sense 

or and line is apparent. He is very appreciative of the 
people who come each Spring to see the gardens and 

past few years has done much new planting, propagat- 

ew azaleas and rhododendrons from sports and arrang- 

‘or the future when the grounds of Winterthur will be an 
‘etum, In 1952 he was awarded the much-coveted Gold 


Medal of the National Association of Gardeners (only four 
others have been given since the association was founded in 
1911) granted in recognition of his remarkable contributions 
to all phases of horticulture in America. In April of this 
year he received the rarely awarded Medal of Honor from 
the Garden Club of America. 

And in the field of the arts, two universities, Yale and 
Delaware, have conferred honorary degrees upon him, in 
which he takes special pride. The Yale citation sums up 
Mr. du Pont’s achievement with a brevity and understatement 
that suit him: “You have shown how the judicious and stu- 
dious collector can instruct the learned and edify the many.” 





American Glass continued from page 51 


intaglio pattern and was the size and shape of the’ article 
for which it was made. These were mainly tumblers, decant- 
ers and castor bottles which came from the mold formed 
and patterned, requiring the minimum of hand finishing. 
The molds for these were used to pattern gathers of glass 
which were fashioned into many other articles. Sometimes 
the shape from the mold was partially retained, for instance 
some pitchers patterned in a decanter mold have the body 
form of the decanter but the neck widened and a lip formed 
by manipulation. Many of the articles were fashioned entirely 
by free-blowing and manipulation of the patterned gather, 
articles such as the covered sugarbowl and dish reproduced 
in Figs. 9 and 10. 

The British patterns, composed only of simple cut-glass 
motifs such as ribs, flutes and diamonds — no sunbursts at 
all — were few in number. Our patterns are many. I have 
recorded over 150, classifying them according to their most 
conspicuous or predominating motifs, as arch, baroque and 
geometric. Except for some geometric patterns faithful to 
their cut-glass prototypes, they are unlike any known foreign 
patterns, molded or cut. I doubt if any design of merit was 
created later than 1835. By then blown-three-mold was almost 
entirely replaced as a popular tableware by the mechanically 
pressed glasses in which the art of realizing a design had 
passed entirely to the mold maker and which could be mass 
produced for the inexpensive glassware market. 

By the mid-century mass production of glasswares was fast 
becoming a reality. With it, one symptom of an industrial 
society, the conscious effort to create the novel, intensified. 
In fact novelty and virtuosity were to be the keynotes of 
the last half of the 19th and early years of the 20th century. 
Engraving was exquisite, quite as masterful as at any period 
in the history of extrinsic decoration; and cutting was un- 
believably skillful. But, more often than not, technical vir- 
tuosity was of more importance than design. Novelty was 
expressed in elaborate, fancy forms and decorative devices, 
in an amazing spectrum of colors, and in the Art Glasses 
from the New England Glass Company’s Amberina and Peach- 
blow to Tiffany's Favrile, the Union Glass Company’s Kew- 
Blas and Carder’s Steuben Aurene — all marvelous and re- 
markable technical achievements. 

Of ornamental and table vessels there was greater produc- 
tion than at any time except possibly the Roman days. And 
the general trend toward international style and design which 
had been stimulated by the “Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry of all Nations” at London’s 1851 Crystal Palace was 
accelerated here by the foreign exhibits in our pocket edi- 
tion of the Crystal Palace in New York City, 1853-54. There 
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We are constantly devoted to the study, 
search, appraisal, purchase and sale of 


RARE AMERICANA 


If you have good antique objects or paintings 
to sell, or if you are looking for some 
special rarity, or if you want to know 
more about the fascinating background 
of American antiques 


Please make yourself acquainted with 


Avis & Rockwell Gardiner 


of 


The Long Ridge Antique Shop & Gallery 
Long Ridge Road 


Stamford, Connecticut 


Shop phone: DAvis 2-1198 
Home phone: DAvis 2-1129 











ANTIQUES AND INTERIORS 


CURTIS 


CARLETON L. SAFFORD 
RUDOLPH HENDRIC 


TAVERN 


WEST GRANVILLE, MASS., ELMWOOD 7-324! 
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Silvermine Tavern 





= Antique Sho oe 
AMERICANA qd Pp | DINNER 
FURNITURE © Telephone * Victor 7-4558 COCKTAILS 
ACCESSORIES 

OF ALL PERIODS Sifyermine - Norwalk - Conn. ROOMS 
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were, however, dissenting voices which, like 20th-ce: tury 
critics, cried out that all the necessary elements for a:: jn 
glass were present but one — good design. In France, «allé 
initiated a renaissance but, though emphasizing desigr he 
was a prisoner of his era’s taste. The new perspective on 
glass, its composition and design, seemed headed toward a 
new decadence when it was rescued from the commerci:lists 
early in the 20th century by a French goldsmith, René Lal que. 
It was brought into the stream of “modern” by a French 
painter, Maurice Marinot. 

In our time, Steuben glass epitomizes the American phase 
of the 20th-century glass renaissance. We have Steuben 
glass because of the vision of Arthur Amory Houghton, Jr, 
great-grandson of the founder of the Corning Glass Works, 
and his belief that art in American glass could be created 
through a blend of good design keyed to the character of 
this man-made substance, the highest quality crystal and top 
craftsmanship. The last two, Arthur Houghton found at 
Corning when he took over the Steuben Division in 1933, 
For design worthy of Corning’s new crystal and the work- 
manship of Steuben blowers he enlisted John Monteith Gates, 
a young architect, who in turn enlisted Sidney Waugh, a 
sculptor. These two, each with a mind prepared in the 
tradition and practice of the fine arts, approached the 
challenge of the new medium by thoroughly familiarizing 
themselves with the idiosyncrasies of glass, as must have the 
Renaissance artists Jacapo Ligozzi and his school whose glass 
designs are preserved in the Uffizi in Florence. So too does 
each new member of the Steuben Design Department estab- 
lished in 1936. 

Once this Department has accepted a design for trial, a 
sample is made at the Steuben factory in the Corning Glass 
Center. There designer and blower collaborate in its creation. 
If the sample meets the critical standards of the Design 
Department it is then evaluated from the production stand- 
point by the Corning Staff headed by Robert J. Leavy. 
An approved design, whether for table or other functional 
purpose, ornament or presentation piece, can be rejected at 
Corning for manufacturing reasons only. 

The result of all the coordinated skills and efforts has been 
a recognizable and versatile Steuben idiom in two styles. 
In one are drinking vessels (and candlesticks) closely akin 
to mid-18th-century vessels with generous bowls, knop stems 
and domed feet. The other lies within the international 
“modern” style. There have been also two approaches to 
the art of glass: one, the use of glass alone for beauty 
of quality and form, often enhanced by simple devices 
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fashic: | by the ancient technique of applying glass to itself; 
the ot!.-c. a combination of the arts of glass and copper-wheel 
engrav itig. Approach and styles derive mainly from the pure 
prillia:: metal itself and the designers’ sympathetic under- 
standi:; of it. If this glass were thinly blown, the forms, 
in mo-: lights, would dissolve into a shimmer, so transparent 
and colorless is the metal. These attributes dictate use of 
genere gathers for each piece. The resultant substantial 
body «f material contributes to the satisfying Steuben 
charact<risties of stability and strength in the strong-lined 
simple shapes and applied decorative devices. The inherent 


strengi: is never static but seems poised and vibrant. If the 
Steuben pitcher (Fig. 11) had the power of movement, which 
seems {eashed, it would surely glide with the fluid grace of 
a Paviova. 

Many of the ornamental and presentation pieces, the latter 
including the monumental Eisenhower cup designed by Sidney 
Waugh and presented to President Eisenhower by his cabinet, 
are specially designed and custom-made, For three of its 
outstanding exhibitions of engraved glass Steuben, as appar- 
ently did Renaissance glassmakers, has called upon artists 
from the world of Fine Arts to collaborate in the creation 
of “art in glass.” American, Continental and British artists 
have contributed designs to be translated by master engravers 
on harmonious forms devised for them in the Steuben 
Design Department. 

In 1954 Karl Kup, Curator of Prints and of the Spencer 
Collection in the New York Public Library, after intensive 
study of glass at the Corning Glass Center, made a pilgrimage 
for Steuben to the Near and Far East: his mission was to 
interest artists in the lands of Buddhist, Hindu and Moslem 
cultures in, as Mr. Kup expressed it, “an international mar- 
riage of the arts and crafts.” The exciting, sometimes mag- 
nificent, result is the exhibition “Asian Artists in Crystal” 
which after its showing at the National Art Gallery in 
Washington and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, will be at the Corning Museum of Glass this summer. 
Whether one accepts some critics’ “derivative” or others’ 
“satisfying union of arts,” the beauty of workmanship and 
material is breath-taking. 

Even more exciting for me, because my personal preference 
gives precedence to glass adorned only by itself (if embellished 
at all), are some of the experimental pieces which were 
exhibited in 1955. Surely Donald Pollard’s Fire-bird (Fig. 15) 
demonstrates that glass is a worthy medium of plastic art. 
Such forms, as well as some of the engraved glass, may be 
omer: that after two hundred years conditions are ripe for 
the «mergence of a sophisticated American art in glass. 





The Silversmiths’ Art continued from page 55 


Che ig exhibits continue to attract visitors who may also 
tour * factory. When the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Con sy of Massachusetts planned a visit to the parent 
con vy in London, they, whose pre-Revolutionary member- 
shi; od ineluded generations of Boston’s leading goldsmiths, 
sel Towle Silversmiths to make presentation pieces for 
Que. Elizabeth II and Sir Winston Churchill. Royal permis- 
stor as granted to make replicas for Towle’s own gallery 
(f 6 and 7) and these contemporary handwrought 
Pics, inset with enamel, have been shown with the group 
of ‘ver pieces by fourteen early members of the Ancients 


= -<d to be exhibited at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
In ‘don, These included the work of Hull and Sanderson, 








American and English Antiques 





FURNITURE, CHINA, SILVER 
and 
PICTURES OF THE 18th CENTURY 


Ginsburg & Levy, Inc. 
ANTIQUARIANS SINCE 1901 


815 MADISON AVENUE at 68th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Paintings by Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Century Americans 


WRITE 
MRS. FREDERIC SHERMAN 
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THE DECORATOR 


The DECORATOR is the journal of the ESTHER 
STEVENS BRAZER GUILD of the HistToricaL So- 
CIETY OF EARLY AMERICAN DECORATION, INC. 
containing articles of lasting interest to Crafts- 
men, Collectors, Curators and Students. 
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Decorator containing articles and plates on 
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Dummer, Coney, Hurd and Edwards, lent by the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, the Yale University Art Gallery, and 
a private collector. 

A current venture of the Towle Silversmiths is an exhibi- 
tion resulting from their giving to eight contemporary sculp- 
tors silver to use as a medium of their art. Entitled Sculp- 
ture in Silver from Islands in Time, the exhibition is being 
circulated by the American Federation of Arts and was re- 
viewed in the October 1955 issue of Art in America. It re- 
ceived rather greater publicity than was anticipated when 
eight of the ancient sculptures were sto'en from their cases 
and scattered by frightened youthful vandals. The treasures’ 
recovery, one even from an incinerator, emphasizes Towle’s 
statement that “Sterling Silver [is] a precious metal that 
lasts forever.” Its lustrous texture and tensile strength is 
evidenced in Jose de Rivera’s “Construction” (Fig. 7) and 
Richard Lippold’s Young Venus, selected from the modern 
pieces to be the frontispiece of the catalogue and illustrated 
in the October issue of this magazine. Mr. Barker’s interest, 
expressed in his review, in the work of David Smith leads 
me to use his abstraction as a final illustration (Fig. 8), how- 
ever unrelated it may be to the earlier artists of our country. 


Who’s Who in This Issue 


BEN BARKIN, founder and partner in Barkin, Herman and 
Associates, Milwaukee public relations counsel, numbers among 
his clients Gimbels, the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Phoenix 
Hosiery, Froedtert Ma't Corp., and the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank. He entered public relations in 1945 after a 
career as National Field Director of Junior B’nai B’rith and 
consultant to the War Finance Commission of the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department. He has also served as special consultant to 
the U. S. Commission on UNESCO. 


KATHRYN C. BUHLER is assistant Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
She is an authority on American silver, is author of a popular 
book on this subject in the World Publishing “American Arts 
Library” series, and of picture books on English Porcelain 
Figures and Paul Revere, Goldsmith, which will be published 
this spring. Besides writing them, she collects books on 


American silver. 


BERNICE FITZ-GIBBON, elected Woman of the Year in 
Business for 1955 by the editors of the Associated Press, 
started her career as an English teacher and a newspaper 
reporter. On the advertising staff of Macy’s, she created the 
slogan “It’s smart to be thrifty.” As advertising director of 
Gimbel’s she made “Nobody, but nobody, undersells Gimbel’s” 
a household phrase. She now heads her own advertising 
agency. She is well known for her lively magazine articles, 
and writes a regular feature, “Fitz and Starts,” for Good 


Housekeeping. 


RUSSELL LYNES is the managing editor of Harper’s Maga- 
zine and the author of The Tastemakers, an informal history 
of American taste since the 1830’s. The relationship between 
artists and their patrons is a subject on which he has written 
frequently for a number of magazines, including his own. 
Mr. Lynes is also the author of two books of humor, Snobs 
and Guests, and several hundred essays (including “Highbrow, 
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Lowbrow, Middlebrow”) on the arts and entertainmen’s and 


foibles of Americans. 


JOHN McANDREW is a professor at Wellesley College and 
Director of its Farnsworth Museum. He was formerly C urator 
of Architecture at the Museum of Modern Art and has also 
taught at MIT, Vassar, the University of Southern California 
and the University of Mexico. He recently travelled through 
South America giving lectures on modern art and archii2cture 
for the Department of State. 


HELEN McKEARIN is known as an outstanding authority 
on American glass. She was head of the glass and ceramic 
divisions for the New York City Index of American Design, 
catalogued the initial collection of antique glass for the Corn. 
ing Museum, has organized a number of museum glass ex. 
hibitions and written many exhibition and auction sales cata. 
logues for early American glass. Her articles on glass have 
been published in various collectors’ magazines, 16 of them in 
Antiques. Her two major books, co-authored with George §. 
McKearin, are American Glass and Two Hundred Years of 
American Blown Glass. 


DOROTHY GEES SECKLER’S comment on contemporary 
American art has become known to a wide audience both 
through her writing as an Associate Editor of Art News and 
her earlier work as a member of the staff of the Museum of 
Modern Art. At present she is collaborating with sculptor 
Calvin Albert on a book on ways of interpreting the human 
figure through ihe approaches of contemporary artists. 


ELOISE SPAETH’S active interest in art began in 1937 when 
she became a trustee of the Dayton Art Institute. A year later 
she was asked to take charge of the Contemporary Exhibits 
Gallery, which she did until moving to New York in 1946. 
In 1942, taking over an entire wing of the museum, Mrs. 
Spaeth put on the first comprehensive contemporary exhibi- 
tion ef twentieth century religious art; a chapel featuring new 
techniques in stained glass was built into one gallery. Mrs. 
Spaeth, a trustee of the American Federation of Arts, suc: 
ceeded Julianna Force, at her death, as chairman of AFA’s 
Exhibition Committee, a position she now holds. 


OTTO SPAETH bought his first drawings as a young man. 
Since that time his interest in the business of making a living 
has been combined with his art interest and he has repeatedly 
demonstrated that the alliance can be of mutual benefit. A 
recent example of this is described in the Meta-Mold article 
in this issue. As a board member and past president of the 
Liturgical Arts Society he is constantly seeking ways that 
religion and the creative artist can work together. Uncer his 
presidency Liturgical Arts held a national competition re ulting 
in 15 sculptors doing pieces for church use. He has lways 
disagreed with those who consider the arts a decora*:on, 4 
plus factor; rather he feels they are an important ;.rt i 
making the whole man. 


HANS VAN WEEREN.-GRIEK was educated in Euro, 2 and 
studied at the Academy in Rotterdam and then at t ¢ Af 
Students League of New York. Through his work as ( arator 
of Education at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, [ reetot 
of the Florida Gulf Coast Art Center and a member of the 
Committee on Art Education at the Museum of Mode: 1 Art, 
he became increasingly interested in the relationship of the 
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- community. For the last four years he has devoted 


rts to ¢ 

ne enti-s time to a survey of the development of community 
art cen’ :5 and is at present writing a book on the subject. 
He also acts as consultant to the American Federation of Arts 
and oth<* organizations on community art projects. 


DANIEL WILDENSTEIN is a Vice-President of Wildenstein 


& Co., Ine. and a Counselor of the French Chamber of Com- 
merce iv the United States. He is the author of numerous 
essays and articles on French nineteenth-century art which 


have appeared in connection with exhibitions organized in 
New York and Paris. His latest work, a complete Catalogue 
Raisonné of the oeuvre of Monet, is now in preparation. Mr. 
Wildensicin represents the third generation of a family of 
outstanding connoisseurs and internationally famous art deal- 
ers. When not preoccupied with art, he turns to his other pet 
interest, the breeding and racing of horses, which is also a 


family tradition. 


ALICE WINCHESTER is Editor of Antiques and author of 
many books and articles on this subject. She writes a regular 
series in her magazine called “Living with Antiques” and a 
group of these feature articles has been reprinted in book 
form. Miss Winchester’s Portrait in this issue is based on many 
years of friendship with Mr. du Pont, and long familiarity 
with the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum. Antiques 
recently published a special issue devoted to the Winterthur 
Museum, and many articles have over a period of years 
featured individual items from the collections. 


Future Issues 


October Issue 


AMERICAN PAINTERS will be the feature of this issue, with 
articles on Lee Gatch by Dorothy Seckler, Rico Lebrun by 
Selden Rodman, and Lyonel Feininger by Alfred Werner. 
A little-known nineteenth-century painter, James Hamilton, will 
be discussed by John Gordon; Hugh Townley’s wood sculpture 
by Frank Getlein. George L. K. Morris contributes an essay on 
“Life’s Dilemmas and Compromises in the Life of the Modern 
Artist”: excerpts from a mid-nineteenth-century diary, illus- 
trated with watercolor sketches, will be presented by John I. H. 
Baur: ».d Mitchel Wilder of Colonial Williamsburg initiates 
the ne Museum Trends column with a discussion of the 
growin museum interest in folk art. 


Dece:::>2r Issue 
AMEF “AN SCULPTORS will be featured, with articles on 


Calder » James Johnson Sweeney, Lipton by Andrew C. 
Ritchi. are by Robert Goldwater, Noguchi by Franklin 
Page, r articles on Roszak, Lippold and David Smith. A 
Secon’ ->ture for this issue will be Dwight Kirsch’s survey, 
with § illustration, of the Murdock Collection of American 
art, s ed by Elizabeth Navas for the Wichita Art Museum. 


Feb ry Issue 
NE\ \LENT IN THE U. S. A. will be the fourth annual 


pres on of promising younger painters, sculptors and 
grap rtists, with John I. H. Baur as Chairman. 











Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc. 


270 Park Avenue—Building B 
Between 47th and 48th Streets 


PLaza 3-7808 New York 17, N.Y. 





Thomas Cole, LANDSCAPE, 33 x 45 


One of the most brilliant Hudson River 
Landscapes by the Dean of American 
Landscape painters. 














Tontine Hotel by L. M. Wool, oil on canvas, 21x24” 


A is Gosy (Galler Yy 


Early American Paintings 


116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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FINE ARTS 


NEW HOPE worksior 


PAINTING - SCULPTURE 


Season — June 24 to Sept. 3 
In the Heart of Penna’s Art Colony 


NATIONALLY KNOWN ART STAFF 


Martin Jackson . Ben Solowey 
John Foster ¢ Joseph J. Greenberg, Jr. 


Make Art Part of Your Vacation 


Combine rest, relaxation and fun with serious 
study. Whether you are a student or one 
seeking a rewarding hobby the WORKSHOP 
staff teaches according to individual need. 
Professionals too thrive on the inspirational 
beauty of this 85 acre farm and enjoy free- 
dom tee pressure. Enrollment accepted by 
day, week or month. "Living in" accommo- 
dation, single or double room with private 
bath moderately priced. 


Art Majors Inquire About School Credits 


Assure Reservations Now. Write for Illustrated 
Brochure and Rates to 


MRS. DOROTHY BARENKOPF 
413 GLEN ECHO RD. 
PHILADELPHIA 19, PA. 
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Announcing .... 


AMERICAN ART 


A NEW, COMPLETELY REVISED SERIES 

OF PRINTS, EDITED UNDER THE 

SUPERVISION OF OLIVER W. LARKIN 
OF SMITH COLLEGE 


INCLUDING 121 new subjects and to- 
taling 434 prints, ranging from Mar- 
garet Gibbs and a 1678 Gravestone to 
Robert Motherwell and David Smith, 
the complete new series, comprising 
major works by 205 artists, is $8.50. 


ALL 5,500 different fine art. subjects in 
The University Prints are available as 
slides and as 514 by 8 inch halftone 
prints, minimally priced at 2 cents each. 
American architecture is represented by 
more than 100 examples selected by Ken- 
neth J. Conant of Harvard University. 


THE complete 236-page catalog is 
priced at fifty cents. A brochure listing 
the new American Art series is avail- 
able upon request. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


| 15 BRATTLE ST., HARVARD SQUARE 








CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 











Letters to the Editor 


ARTISTS’ “REALISM” NOT LIKE OURS 


After reading your February issue featuring the work d 
young artists (many of them abstract), it occurred te me hat 
your readers might be interested in the following quotes from 
an article by Sydney J. Harris in the Chicago Daily News. 

“What does a man really mean when he says he ] 
‘realistic’ painting? He means, in most cases, that he j es 
a picture to represent objects the way the eye sees them 
But the eye does not see ‘reality.’ 

“When we look at a chair, we do not see the ‘real’ chap 
but an object that is more or less an optical illusion. ' 
‘real’ chair is a mass of particles moving at incredible speed 
with ceaseless energy. 


“When we look at a person, we see the face, the limbs, th 
clothes. Are these the ‘real’ person? Nobody would deny 
that it is the character, the spirit, the emotional struc 1 
beneath the bone, that make the real person. 

“The telescope sees big things more ‘realistically’ than he 
eye; the microscope sees little things more ‘realistically’ 
the eye. If we do not expect the scientist to look at the work 
with our naive realism, why should we expect the artist to 
do so? a 

“The artist accepts nothing as it seems to be, for it is is 
task to throw a searchlight on the caverns and labyrinths of 
life. Now, this searchlight may be dim, or blurred, or focuses 
in the wrong way, and the art he gives us will then be de 
tive or chaotic. 

“But, whether he is a good or a bad artist, we cannot sl 
him to look at life the way we do, for then he would Se 
nothing more than we do. 3 

“If his ‘realism’ and ours do not seem to square, it i 
cheap and arrogant of us automatically to assume that 
vision is the truer or the better; for history proves that th 
mass of mankind spend their todays in trying to catch up t 
the artists of yesterday.” 3 
J. R. Bopen MiLtay 
Chicago Daily New 


INDUSTRIAL MUSEUMS 


Having heard of your Art and Industry issue, I regret 
you have not given space to the industrial company museill 


While our Gallery is best known for our primitive naiM 
art and our chessmen, the writer, during the past thirty yeat 
has specialized and is one of the leading authorities in th 
world, in the making of company museums. We have reall 
or worked on the finishing of about thirty museums «ad e 
hibits in this time, varying from the history of shaving ‘ot 
history of copper and brass, from sewing to mending, fro 
combs to a general cosmetic museum, and from the “i or 
of the optic to shoes and stockings. 

While the interest in America in such industrial mused 
is steadily growing, the most interesting museums have not 
yet been created, such as for instance: a museum of {bad 
a museum of games and many more too numerous to nienti¢ . 
Neither have such a_ low-cost ta 
deductible, permanent advertising and publicity campaizn ; 


the potentialities of 


adequately considered. 
Junius Cars 
New York 








